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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  little  eflay  was  firlT  published  (with- 
out the  writer’s  name)  in  1768.  Of  this 
circumftance  it  was  thought  neceflary  to 
advertife  the  reader,  on  account  of  fome 

fubfequent  publications  on  the  fame  fubjedt, 

# 

which  have  filently  adopted  many  of  the 
fentiments  of  this  eflay  * No  charge  of  pla- 
giarifm  is  here  meant  to  be  brought  againft 
the  refpective  authors.  But  fome  precau- 
tion feemed  requifite,  left  the  writer  of  the 
eflay  lhould  fall  under  a groundlefs  fufpi- 
cion  of  having  copied  thofe  that  followed 
him.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  this  advertife- 
ment.  For  the  fame  reafon  all  new  infer  - 
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tions  are  included  in  [ ],  but  mere  correc- 
tions or  omijfions  feldom  pointed  out. 

The  reader  lhould  be  told  too,  that  from 
fome  very  fingular  infirmities  of  conftitu- 
tion  the  writer  has  never  feen  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  by  him  (except  Paine’s 
Hill  once  in  1770)  fince  the  effay  was  firft 
publilhed ; therefore  it  Hill  refers  to  the 
ftate  they  were  in  previous  to  1768.  Thcfe 
conftitutional  infirmities  have  alfo  occa- 
fioned  fo  long  a delay  in  the  re-publication. 
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Page  2,  in  the  note,  after  attentive  infert  a comma. 

5,  line  3,  after  gardening  dele  the  comma. 

14,  line  2,  and  p.  1 16, 1. 12,  for  hzclofure  read  csclofure. 
61,  line  12,  for  chufe  read  choofe. 

78,  line  13  and  18,  for  in  read  within. 

1 12,  line  14,  for  clejign  read  defire. 

157,  line  3,  don't  is  mifquoted  from  Mr.  Walpole’s 
T reatife  for  does  not  mean  to. 

1 74,  line  3,  after  parlour  dele  the  comma. 

178,  in  firft  note,  for  667  read  67. 

182,  The  two  marks  of  reference  [*  and  f]  lhould 
change  places  in  the  text. 

185,  line  11,  for  particularly  read  peculiarly. 

188,  line  10,  for  reader's  read  reader. 

201,  line  16,  for  terror's  read  terror. 
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ESSAY,  &c. 


D E S I G N is  an  extenfive  province,  Gar- 
dening one  of  its  diftri£ts---a  diftridt  of  fo 
various  an  appearance,  as  hardly  to  be 
known  for  the  fame  country  in  different  pe- 
riods of  time.  Wherein  confifts  its  greateft 
beauty*,  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon. 
Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  fome  -f 
have  pretended  that  the  very  idea  of  beauty 
itfelf  is  idle  and  vifionary.  Yet  taffe  is  by  no 
means  arbitrary,  however  difficult  to  be 
marked  by  the  accurate  lines  of  definition. 
D’Alembert  gives  the  beft  account  of  it, 
when  he  fays,  “ The  truth  is,  that  the  fource 

[*  Beauty  is  here  ufed  in  its  moft  extended  fignification.] 

[f  This  notion  was  advanced  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
called  ‘ the  Inveftigator,’  now  almoft  forgotten.] 

“ of 
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44  of  our  pleafures,  and  of  our  difgufts  lies 
44  folely  and  entirely  within  ourfelves;  fo 
44  that,  if  we  reflect  with  attention  upon 
44  our  mental  frame,  we  Shall  find  therein 
44  general  and  invariable  rules  of  taffe*.” 
Or  in  other  words,  4 The  approbation  of 
4 attentive  minds  is  the  trued  criterion  of 
4 beauty.’  Though  this  description  of  a 
mental  faculty  is  liable  to  be  charged  with 
uncertainty,  we  fhall  poflibly  feel  within 
ourfelves  Stronger  motives  for  confirming 
the  reality  of  tafle,  than  the  power  of  lan- 
guage can  explain  to  us.  We  fhall  there 
difcover  in  particular  its  analogy  to  mo- 
rals. Fafhion,  cuftom,  many  adventitious 
circumftances  may  prevail  upon  mankind 
to  leave  virtue  for  vice,  elegance  for  bar- 
barifm ; but  no  perverfion  of  natural  prin- 

* En  effet  la  fource  de  notre  plaifirs  et  de  notre  ennui  eft 
nniquement  et  entierement  en  nous:  nous  trouverons  done 
au  dedans  de  nous  memes,  en  y portant  une  vile  attentive  des 
regies  generates  et  invariables  de  gout. 
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ciples  can  ever  excite  thofe  pleafing  emo- 
tions in  the  heart,  which  the  contemplation 
of  elegance  and  virtue  produces.  [I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  have  here  demonjirated 
the  reality  of  tafte;  for  I even  doubt  its  be- 
ing capable  of  demonffration.  I regard  it  as 
an  objedt  of  mental  perception,  and  addrefs 
myfelf  to  the  fpontaneous  feelings  of  my 
readers.] 

If  merit  of  defign  is  not  abfolutely  vague 
and  indeterminate,  neither  is  it  incapable  of 
being  regulated  within  the  fphere  of  that 
fort  of  gardening,  which  is  peculiarly  de- 
noted bv  the  epithet  pidlurefque.  [Perhaps 
Mr.  Price’s  readers  may  aflk,  what  I mean 
by  picturefque  * ? to  which  I anfwer, 6 form- 
4 ing  fuch  fcenery,  as  a fpedlator  would  wijh 
4 to  be  perpetuated  by  painting.’  The  power 
of  the  painter  to  anfwer  the  with  of  the 

[*  Our  dictionary  writer  (Dr.  Johnson)  fettles  this  point 
with  great  eafe  to  hiinfelf ; for  the  word  piflurefque  is  quite 
omitted  by  him.] 

b 2 fpedfator 
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ipecfator  makes  no  part  of  the  idea.  Con- 
fequently  this  definition  agrees  not  with  ei- 
ther of  Mr.  Gilpin’s,  but  rejects  with  Mr. 
Price  “ exclufive  reference  to  art.”  I fhould 
have  thought  it  an  improper  epithet  for  my 
purpofe,  if  it  had  impofed  the  fame  reftraint 
on  natural  defign,  which  the  imitative  art 
is  unavoidably  fubject  to.  But,  as  there  is 
not  equal  imbecillity  in  a mirror  for  giving- 
true  reprefentations  univerfally,  perhaps 
feeing  a piece  of  rural  feenery  in  that  way 
may  be  a good  illuftration  of  the  general* 

[*  I humbly  apprehend  that  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Gilpin 
are  both  mi fta ken  in  the  ground-work  of  their  conclufions. 
They  both  feem  perfuaded,  that  p itlurefque  can  have  but  one 
meaning.  In  my  idea  it  has  at  lead:  two.  Its  general  mean- 
ing (according  to  my  own  apprehenfion)  I have  given  in  the 
text.  But  when  the  word  is  ufed  in  contradiftin&ion  to  any 
other  (fuch  as  beautiful)  I conceive  it  then  to  be  exprefiive  of 
vijible  fingularity.  In  this  latter  fenfe  it  does  not  exclude  other 
qualities,  but  only  implies,  that  fuch  fingularity  is  the  pre- 
valent. Mr.  Price’s  explanation  is  not  very  different  from 
this ; only  that  he  looks  upon  that  meaning  to  be  primary , 
which  I take  to  be  but  fecondary.  If  the  word  pitlurefquenefs 
was  not  fo  ftrikingly  inharmonious,  it  would  be  a very  ufe- 
fyl  acquifition  to  our  language.] 
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meaning  of  pi6turefque.  Thus  much  about 
this  naturalized  word.]  And  thus  much  alfo 
as  to  my  ufage  of  gardening  *,  I thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  premife ; becaufe  of  the  more  ge- 
neral import,  not  only  of  garden,  but  of  its 
fynonimous  term  too  in  different  languages. 
Its  latitude  of  fignification  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  from  the  practice  of  the  Eaft. 
There  the  foil  and  climate  brought  forth 
herbs  and  fruit-trees  with  little  cultivation, 
and  in  their  natural  luxuriance.  There  ele- 
gance and  fertility  were  confequently  united; 
and  every  pleafure  or  convenience,  which 
the  whole  vegetable  creation  could  fupplv, 
this  Eaftern  model  comprehended. 

['*  This  fenfe  of  gardening  is  now  pretty  well  eltablifhed ; 
hut.  was  more  controvertible  when  this  eflay  was  written.] 
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ANCIENT  EASTERN  PARADISES. 

The  oriental  name  for  any  of  thefe  flou- 
rifhing  enclofures  was  paradife.  [What  fort 
of  places  were  thus  denominated,  Xeno- 
phon belt  explains  to  us.  In  his  Oecono- 
mics,  he  makes  Socrates  fay  of  the  Perfian 
king,  “ Wherever  he  refides,  or  whatever 
“ place  he  vifits  in  his  dominions,  he  takes 
“ care,  that  the  gardens  called  paradfes 
“ fhall  be  filled  with  every  thing  both  beau- 
“ tiful  and  ufeful  the  foil  can  produce.” 
Soon  after  (in  the  lame  work)  we  meet  with 
the  Rory  of  Lyfander’s  finding  Cyrus  the 
younger  in  his  paradife  at  Sardis,  and  of  this 
Spartan  general’s  being  raviihed  with  the 
beauty  and  difpofition  of  the  plantations  : 
then  follows  an  avowal  of  Cyrus,  “ that 
“ the  whole  was  planted  by  himfelf.”  Thefe 

pafl'ages 
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paffages  plainly  Ihew,  that  a paradife  was 
then  confidered  as  a fuperior  kind  of  garden . 
And  Xenophon  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Grecian  hiftory)  introduces  Pharnabazus 
grievoufly  lamenting  the  deftrudfion  of  his 
paradife , which  he  prized  as  the  moft  valua- 
ble part  of  his  inheritance.] 

The  firft  paradifes,  which  ancient  hiftory 
has  at  all  attempted  to  defcribe,  are  thofe  of 
Semiramis.  With  her  the  idea  of  forming 
them  feems  to  have  been  a favourite  paflion  ; 
for  which  fhe  delayed  expeditions,  and  em- 
ployed the  labour  of  armies  in  decorating 
remoteft  corners  of  her  empire:  and  admi- 
rable mult  have  been  her  genius  in  the  art, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  roman- 
tic fituations,  on  which  it  was  exercifed. 
[“  Clofe  to  the  mountain  Bagiftan,”  fays 
Diodorus  Siculus*,  “ fhe  encamped,  and 
“ there  formed  a paradife  of  12  ftadia  in 


n 


* Lib.  2.  c.  1 3. 


circum- 
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“ circumference*.  One  exuberant  foun- 
“ tain  watered  the  whole  plantation.  The 
“ mount  Bagiftan,  on  the  fide  next  the 
“ paradife,  riles  with  craggy  cliffs  to  the 

“ height  of  17  ftadia. Having  decamped 

“ from  hence,  when  fhe  came  to  Chanon  a 
“ city  of  Media,  ihe  obferved  (on  an  elc- 
“ vated  plain)  a rock  of  ftupendous  height 
“ and  confiderable  extent.  Here  fhe  form- 
“ ed  another  paradife,  exceeding  large,  en- 
“ clofing  the  rock  in  the  midft  of  it;  on 
“ which  ihe  erected  fumptuous  buildings  for 
“ pleafure,  commanding  a view  both  of  the 
“ plantations  and  of  the  encampment h-”] 

All 

* As  a ftadium  is  6 do  feet,  the  paradife  might  contain 
about  70  acres. 

[f  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
vol.  2.  p.  100.  &c.  (the  publication  of  which  was  fome  years 
fubfequent  to  the  hrft  appearance  of  this  effay)  gives  his  rea- 
fons  for  ditbelieving  the  very  exiftence  ofaSEMiRAMis;  and 
with  great  penetration  has  accounted  for  her  fuppofed  a£ts, 
including  her  paradifes ; which  in  p.  303,  he  attributes  to  a 
people  called  Semarim — ancient  Babylonians.  By  leaving 

the 
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All  indeed,  who  were  reputed  fucceflors 
of  Semiramis,  did  not  equally  take  hints 
from  nature  in  choofing  fituations  for  pa- 
radifes.  Of  the  truth  of  this  we  have  a moft 
convincing  inftance  in  thofe  famous  Penfile 
Gardens*  of  Babylon.  But  very  remarka- 
ble is  it,  that  even  thefe  fhould  owe  their 
origin  to  the  trued:  fenfibility  of  the  wilder 
beauties  of  nature.  This  lurprifing  and  la- 
borious experiment  was  a Brain  of  complai- 
fance  in  king  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  Me- 
dian queen  ; who  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  flat  and  naked  appearance  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  but  frequently  regretted 


the  name  of  Semiramis  in  the  text,  I am  far  from  denying 
the  authority  of  my  very  worthy  friend  Mr.  Bryant.  But 
as  he  allows  thefe  paradifes  to  have  been  really  made,  I am 
obliged  to  take  my  defeription  of  them  from  the  only  author 
that  mentions  them.] 

* Defcribed  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Josephus, 
Quintus  Curtius.  [What  Mr.  Walpole  has  faid  of 
thefe  gardens  is  veiy  inconfiftent  with  their  defeription  by 
Diodorus.  Their  foundations  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  “ the  walls  of  the  palace.”] 
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each  rifing  hill  and  fcattered  foreft  ihe  had 
formerly  delighted  in,  with  all  the  charms 
they  had  prefented  to  her  youthful  imagi- 
nation. The  king,  who  thought  nothing 
impofTible  for  his  power  to  execute,  no- 
thing to  be  unattempted  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  beloved  confort,  determined  to 
raife  woods  and  terraces , even  within  the  pre- 
cindts  of  the  city,  equal  to  thofe,  by  which 
her  native  country  was  diverfified.  Unfor- 
tunately he  did  not  underftand,  that  the  fe- 
cret  influence  of  beauty  belonged  neither  to 
the  one,  nor  the  other,  but  to  the  difpofing 
hand  of  the  Creator.  The  work  itfelf  was 
fufficient  to  excite  admiration,  and  confe- 
quently  to  miflead  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. Regularity  and  magnificence  could 
never  have  been  fo  mifapplied  through  pof- 
terior  ages,  but  for  fome  fuch  fallacious  ex- 
ample. Splendour  intoxicates  the  mind,  and 
often  robs  us  of  our  more  agreeable  fenfa- 
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tions  ; and  when  once  the  dazzling  glare  of 
it  podedes  the  fancy,  every  loft  and  delicate 
impredion  lofes  its  effedt. 

[Were  the  credibility  of  the  works  of  Se- 
miramis  lefs  fufpicious,  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  feek  for  further  proof  of  the  extent  of 
Eaftern  Paradifes.  But,  to  be  thoroughly 
fatisfied  of  this,  we  mud  recur  to  more  in- 
difputable  authorities  in  other  ancient  hido- 
rians.  We  read  in  Xenophon*,  that  44  Cv- 
44  rus  the  younger,  at  Celenae,  in  a large  pa- 
44  radife,  which  abounded  with  wild  beads, 
44  mudered  the  Grecian  forces,  to  the  num- 
44  ber  (in  all)  of  thirteen  thoufand.”]  It 
appears  then,  that  in  this  aera  and  region 
paradifes  were  fometimes  enlarged  into  the 
fimilitude  of  foreds,  plentifully  ftocked  with 
wild  beads,  and  dedicated  to  the  diverfion 
of  hunting.  Quintus  Curtius  further  in- 
forms us,  that  (in  Alexander’s  time)  to  be 

* De  Cyri  Expeditione,  Lib.  x. 
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poffelfed  of  one  of  thefe  was  the  greateft  fign 
of  opulence  in  the  Perfian  nobility*.  Thus 
the  ufes  of  paradifes  were  accommodated  to 
the  humours  of  different  proprietors,  but 
their  natural  allurements  never  entirely  un- 
regarded. They  were  chofen  for  an  ex  ten- 
five  clothing  of  wood,  and  a frequency  of 
fountains  and  rivulets  'f.  That  at  CelaencE 
was  divided  by  the  river  Masander,  whofe 
fprings  iffued  from  the  palace.  In  the  royal 
one  at  Pafargadas  was  the  fepulchre  of  Cy- 
rus the  great “ a turret  imbofomed  in 

“ variety  of  fhades,  where  the  woodland 
66  abounded  with  rtreams,  and  richeft  ver- 
“ dure  inverted  the  meadow  if,” 

[The  fulleft  defcription  extant  of  any  an* 
cient  paradife  is  of  one,  faid  to  be  fituate  in 
the  ifland  of  Panchaea,  near  the  coaft  of 

* Cur.  Lib.  8.  c.  i.  fee.  1 1. 

f Spatiofas  ad  hoc  eligunt  fylvas,  crebris  perennium  aqua- 
rum  fontibus  amoenas.  Q^Cur.  Lib.  8.  c.  i,  fee,  12. 

£ Arr.  Lib.  6.  c.  29. 
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Arabia.  The  period  of  its  flourifhing  hate 
muft  be  referred  (according  to  its  lateji  his- 
torian*) to  the  time  of  Alexander’s  imme- 
diate -fuccefTors.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that 
it  was  adjacent  and  appertaining  to  a tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tryphylius  ; that  it  had  fo 
copious  a Spring  in  it,  as  to  form  a naviga- 
ble river  from  the  fountain-head  ; that  this 
ftream  for  the  length  of  near  half  a mile 
was  enclofed  on  either  Side  with  artificial 
margins  of  hone  ; but  that  it  branched  out 
into  various  currents,  which  ranged  over 
meadows,  and  watered  many  a (lately  and 
fhady  grove  upon  the  banks : that  the  pa- 
radife  was  enriched  with  palm  trees,  and 
vines,  and  every  kind  of  delicious  fruit,  and 
by  a variety  of  flowery  lawns,  and  by  planes 
and  cyprefles  of  ftupendous  magnitude,  with 

[*  See  Diod,  Sic.  Lib.  5.  c.  42,  3,  4.  But  the  period  of 
its  exigence  is  deduced  from  a fragment  of  Lib.  6 ; which 
alfo  fpeaks  of  the  paradife’s  elevated  fituation.] 
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thickets  of  myrtle,  and  of  laurel  and  bay. 
This  inclofure  (as  defcribed)  mull  neceffa- 
rily  have  been  of  very  confiderable  extent 
-—for  a garden.  What  pity  is  it  then,  that 
fo  material  a piece  of  evidence,  for  fuch  a 
place  having  actually  exifted  of  old,  fliould 
be  deflitute  of  credibility  ! Strabo*  after 
Polybius,  and  Plutarch  in  his  Ofiris,  agree 
in  afTerting,  that  there  never  was  any  tem- 
ple of  a Jupiter  1 Triphylius , or  any  Panchaea. 
Nor  does  a fingle  ancient  geographer  men- 
tion fuch  an  illand.  Yet  may  it  not  be  con- 
cluded, that  fuch  was  the  ftyle  of  Perfian 
paradifes  in  the  reign  of  Callander  j*?  Near 
feven  centuries  later  than  this  period,  there 


[*  Lib.  2 8c  7.] 

[t  The  Greek  author  whom  Diodorus  copies  (Eu he- 
me rus  by  name)  lived  under  CaJJander.  His  work  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  profe  by  the  poet  Ennius:  of  which 
tranflation  very  fcanty  fragments  remain.  Such  was  the  au- 
thority of  Ennius  with  the  Latin  poets,  that  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Claudian,  all  fpeak  of  Pcm- 
chcea.~\ 
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was  one  Afiatic  paradife  ftill  exifting  ; and 
it  is  fpecified  by  Milton  among  thofe,  that 
might  poflibly  be  compared  to  his  garden 
of  Eden 

that  fweet  grove 

Of  Daphne*  by  Orontes,  and  th’infpir’d 
Caftalian  fpring.  P.  L.  B.  4.  ver.  272.] 

GRECIAN  GARDENING. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves,  “ that  when  ages 
“ grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 
“ to  build  ftately  fooner  than  to  garden 
“ finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 

“ perfedlion-'f” alluding  to  the  progrefs 

of  thefe  fifter  arts,  both  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  commonwealths.  For  architecture 

[*  This  place  is  rather  loofely  described  in  the  Antiochi- 
chus  of  the  florid  Libanius  (Opera,  Vol.  2.  page  380,  1.), 
but  more  clofely  by  Strabo  (Lib.  16),  who  makes  the 
grove  in  his  time  nine  miles  in  circumference.]  ^ 
t Eflay  on  gardens. 
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was  a favourite  amufement  of  Greece,  gar- 
dening almoft  totally  negledfed.  One  fhould 
have  thought  the  Vale*  of  'Tempe  might 
alone  have  infpired  rural  enthufiafm.  [Of 
far  different  humour  from  his  Grecian 
neighbours  was  the  Thracian  king  Cotys, 
who,  wherever  hefaw  in  his  dominions  any 
venerable  lhades  accompanied  with  plenti- 
ful fprings,  there  he  fixed  an  abode  for  the 
purpofe  of  enjoying  the  fcenery.  Of  thefe 
retired  feats  he  had  eredlcd  a confiderablc 
number,  and  delighted  in  continually  re- 
moving from  one  of  them  to  another  •j~.] 

ROMAN  GARDENING. 

Roman  gardens  are  hardly  mentioned  be- 
fore the  days  of  Lucullus.  [His  (accord- 
ing to  Plutarch’s  life  of  him)  were  in  the 

* Fully  defcribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of 
JElian’s  various  hiftory. 

[f  AtheNjEus,  Lib.  12.  c.  8.] 
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higheft  degree  fuperb  and  luxurious.  The 
principal  works  in  them  feem  to  have  been 
thofe  pieces  of  water,  which  it  was  the 
faihion  at  that  time  to  dignify  with  the 
pompous  titles  of  Nilus  and  Euripus.  Thefe 
Varro  ridicules  for  their  amazin gfumptuo- 
fity:  which  indeed  was  the  only  part  of 
them,  that  could  confidently  be  cenfured 
by  Varro  : for,  whatever  figures  were  given 
them,  they  could  hardly  be  more  repre- 
henfible  in  that  refpedf,  than  his  own  pair 
of  oblong*  fifh-ponds.  Cicero  with  better 
judgment  makes  his  friend  Atticus  hold 
cheap  thofe  magnificent  waters,  in  compa- 
nion with  the  natural  ftream  of  the  river 
Fibrenus,  where  a fmall  illand  accidentally 
divided  it'f.  Yet  Cicero  had  a Nilus  of 
his  own  at  Arcanum,  and  much  commends 


[*  De  re  ruftica,  Lib.  3.  c.  3.  fee.  ia.] 

[f  Cic.de  legibus,  Lib.  2.  near  the  beginning.] 
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the  contriver  of  it*.  It  is  but  fair  then  to 
allow,  that  the  plan  of  it  might  have  been 
natural.  But  two  lines  of  Propertius 
feem  to  intimate,  that  (at  the  time  of  their 
being  written)  currents  of  water,  as  well  as 
figures  of  plants,  were  injudicioufly  con- 
ftrained  : 

Surgat  ut  in  fobs  formofius  arbutus  antris ; 
Et  fciat  indociles  currere  lympha  vias. 

L.  i.  El.  2.  v.  1 1. 

Rude  in  lone  dells  arbutes  more  lightly  grow; 
Untrain’d  and  guidelefs  let  the  current  flow. 

Probably  tonfile  trees  were  coming  into 
vogue,  when  Propertius  wrote : fince 
Pliny’s  natural  hiftory  (Lib.  12.  c.  6.) 
afcribes  the  introdudfion  of  clipping  foliage 
to  Matius,  a friend  of  Auguftus.] 

From  the  aera  of  Lucullus  pleafant  fitu- 
ations  began  to  be  chofen  for  villas,  and 

[ % Ad  Q^Fratrem,  Lib.  3.  Epif.  9.] 

the 
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the  adjacent  territories  expenfively  orna- 
mented. It  cannot  well  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  real  beauty  in  a landfcape ; but  mifta- 
ken  notions  of  difplaying  their  power  and 
grandeur  perpetually  intervened,  and  mif- 
guided  the  ftyle  of  their  improvements. 
[Their  affectation  of  planting  trees  in  the 
midft  of  their  city-refidences  is  hinted  at 
both  by  Horace*  and  Tibullus')-.  In 
Seneca’s  time  there  was  almoft  an  ambi- 
tion of  rivalling  the  penfile  gardens  of  Ba- 
bylon ] A fuperlative  excellence  was 
imagined  to  confift  in  furmounting  the 
greateft  difficulties,  and  inverting  the  order 


[*  Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  filva  columnas.  Epif.  io. 
v.  22.] 

[|  Et  nemora  in  domibus  facros  imitantia  lucos.  L.  3. 
El.  3.  v.  1 5.] 

[ \ Non  vivunt  contra  naturara,  qui  pomaria  in  fummis 
turribus  ferunt?  quorum  filvae  in  teftis  domorum  ac  faftigiis 
nutant,  inde  ortis  radicibus,  quo  improbe  cacumina  egif- 
fent  ? Epif.  122.J 
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of  nature  *.  From  their  artificial  projec- 
tions into  the  fea,  and  other  works  of  equal 
extravagance  p,  we  might  fairly  conclude 
vanity  of  wealth  to  have  been  their  funda- 
mental principle  of  defign.  No  wonder 
then,  that  the  Roman  manner  foon  dege- 
nerated into  more  puerile  abfurdities.  The 
younger  Pliny’s  J defcription  of  his  own 
villa  exhibits  every  kind  of  imitation  that 


* Mons  erat  hie,  ubi  plana  vides:  haec  luftra  fuerunt, 

Quae  nunc  tedre  fubis:  ubi  nunc  nemora  ardua  cernis, 

Hie  nec  terra  fuit:  domuit  pofleffor;  et  ilium 
Servantem  rupes,  expugnantemque  fecuta 
Gaudet  humus  : nunc  cerne  jugum  difeentia  faxa, 
Intrantefque  domos,  juflumque  recedere  montem. 

Statii  Silv.  Lib.  2.  Eel.  2.  ver.  54. 
[In  Mr.  Hart’s  entertaining  trafts  on  hulbandry  he 
quotes  thefe  very  lines,  to  prove  the  effedt  of  laborious  in- 
duftry.  Such  a kind  of  induftry  might  more  juftly  be  called 
labour  in  vain.  Thefe  alterations  much  refemble  Mr.  Ster- 
ling’s in  Colman’s  Clandeftine  Marriage.] 

f Contratta  pifees  aequora  fentiunt 
Jadtis  in  altum  molibus.  Hor. 

Expelluntur  aquae  faxis;  mare  nafeitur  arvis ; 

Et  permutata  rerum  ftatione  rebellant.  Eetr.  Arb. 

I Lib.  5.  Epif.  6.  fee.  14.  &c. 
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could  be  praetifed  on  the  dudtility  of  ever- 
greens : [and  we  are  told  of  the  murmurs 
of  water-fpouts,  as  an  artifice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  fountains.  Yet  an  atten- 
tive reader  may  obferve,  that  Pliny’s  chief 
miftake  was  extending  architectural  ideas 
too  far.  His  Portico  and  his  Xyflus  clearly, 
and  pofhbly  his  Hippodrome,  lay  within 
. the  province  of  an  architect  ; and  the  co- 
vered walk  (which  made  part  of  the  edifice 
of  a Roman  villa)  was  fcarcely  deemed 
complete  without  topiary  * works  of  box 
or  ivy.  It  does  not  feem  as  if  Pliny’s 
whimfical  fancies  had  been  carried  to  any 
diftance  from  his  dweiling-houfe.  Confe- 
quently  their  defigner  could  not  juftly  be 
charged  (as  have  lately  been  fome  modern 
improvers)  with  disfiguring  the  whole  of  a 
diftrict.  Neither  had  he  loft  his  rclilli  for 
unadulterated  rural  graces  : the  contrary 

[*  See  Cic.  Epif.  ad  Q^Fratrem,  Lib.  3.  Epif.  1 .] 
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plainly  appears  at  the  beginning  of  this 
very  fame  * epiftle,  by  his  feeling  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which  his 
villa  was  fituate. 

So  minute  a detail  of  the  particulars  of  a 
garden,  as  this  in  Pliny,  mult  not  be  ex- 
pected often  to  occur— -in  writings  that  laft 
for  ages.]  After  an  interval  of  feveral  cen- 
turies we  meet  with  a fictitious  one  in 
Achilles  -j-  Tatius.  His  is  only  a regu- 
lar gaudy  flower-garden,  in  which  the  wa- 
ters of  a natural  fpring  are  conduced  into 
a rectangular  canal.  But  ingenious  devices 
were  fufficiently  multiplied  in  a fubfequent 

[*  Sec.  7,  &c.  The  whole  paflage  is  tranflated  in  note  B 
to  the  Commentary  on  the  Englijh  Garden.  The  fame  note  almofl: 
denies  that  there  was  any  rural  tafte  at  all  among  the  an- 
cients. But  fome  extrafts  already  made  in  this  effay,  and 
more  which  will  come  under  Classical  Landscapes, 
incline  one  to  think,  the  Commentator  s negation  ought  not  to 
have  been  quite  fo  ftrong.] 

f Suppofed  to  have  written  his  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu- 
cippe  about  the  year  800.  The  garden  is  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  firft  book. 
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period  ; fuch  as — gilt  eagles  with  expanded 
wings  feeming  to  waih  themlelves— foun- 
tains  gurgling  through  the  throats  of  fing- 
ing-birds  in  imitation  of  their  voices— with 
many  fimilar  conceits*,  erroneoufly  afcribed 
to  Dutch  invention. 

[There  is  one  general  obfervation,  which 
I fhall  prefume  to  make,  before  I quit  the 
fubjedt  of  ancient  gardening.  Whoever 
would  properly  eftimate  the  attachment  to 
rural  pidturefque  among  heathen  nations  of 
old,  fhould  not  confine  their  refearches  to 
the  domains  of  men,  but  extend  them  to 
the  temples  and  altars,  the  caves  and  foun- 
tains, dedicated  to  their  deities.  Thefe, 
with  their  concomitant  groves,  were  gene- 
rally favourite  objedts  of  vifual  pleafure  as 

* They  may  be  found  in  Eustathius  de  Ifmenicc  et 
Ifmenes  amoribus.  The  age  of  this  very  moderate  compofition 
(in  Greek)  is  uncertain,  but  lies  between  800  and  1100; 
lb  that  the  antiquity  of  thefc  follies  is  of  feveral  centuries 
flanding. 
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well  as  of  veneration.  Mr.  Bryant  has 
treated  this  matter  with  his  peculiar  faga- 
city  in  his  Analyfis*,  and  made  it  unnecef- 
fary  here  to  ufe  argument  about  it.  Pof- 
fibly  thefe  beautiful  features  of  nature  may 

t 

owe,  to  their  having  been  idolized  by  the 
heathens,  their  after  negledl  among  Chrif- 
tians.] 


ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

[There  is  little  room  for  enlarging  this 
part  of  the  eBay,  fince  the  appearance  of 
the  chapter  -j-  on  modern  gardening , at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 

[*  Vol.  i.  p.  427,  & c.  In  p.  428,  line  10th,  the  reader 
fhould  be  aware  of  a mifprint  of  Daphne  for  Daphnis.  To 
Mr.  Bryant’s  authorities  might  be  added  from  Ovid, 

Stat  vetus,  et  multos  incaedua  lilva  per  annos  ; 

Credibile  eft  illi  numen  ineffe  loco  : 

Fons  facer  in  medio,  fpeluncaque  pumice  pendens. 

El.  Lib.  3.  ver.  1.] 

[f  Written  in  1770,  but  not  publilhed  till  1780.] 

ing- 
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ing.  To  the  account  there  given  (of  the 
firft  Engliih  park  having  been  that  of 
Woodftock)  might  be  added  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon*,  that  it  was  made  by  king 
Henry  the  firft.  What  gardens  were  the 
fafhion  of  Chaucer’s  days,  may  be  gueffed 
from  three  lines  of  his  'Troilus  and  Crefeide  ■f. 
In  the  firft  book  of  Leland’s  Itinerary , 
p.  60,  is  a garden^:  of  earlier  date  than  any 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole.  From  this 
it  may  truly  be  faid,  that]  the  embellifh- 
ment  of  gardens,  which  found  its  way  intd 
this  ifland,  unhappily  confifted  of  every  in- 

[*  Hift.  Lib.  7.  ad  an.  1121.  He  calls  it  habitationem 
ferarum.] 

[ f This  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  al  the  aleyes, 

And  fhadowid  wel  with  blofomy  bowis  grene, 

And  benchid  newe,  and  fondid  all  the  weyes.  Ver.  821.] 

[ I It  is  cited  in  note  D to  the  Commentary  on  the  Englifh 
Garden.  Yet  the  commentator  feems  to  have  had  but  little 
acquaintance  with  this  itinerary,  or  he  would  not  have  pro- 
duced Leland' s defcription  there  of  Guy’s  cliff  (Itin.  vol.  4. 
p.  165.  b)  as  a fpecimen  of  Camden' s tafle,  without  any  men- 
tion of  Leland.'] 
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novation  upon  nature.  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
firft,  who  attempted  to  reform  our  method. 
He  fhews  us  at  once  both  the  ridiculous 
conceits  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  pro- 
pereft  method  of  cenfuring  them.  “ As  for 
“ the  making  of  knots  of  figures  with  di- 

“ vers  coloured  earths they  be  but 

“ toys;  you  may  fee  as  good  fights  many 

“ times  in  tarts I do  not  like  images 

“ cut  out  in  juniper,  or  other  garden-ftuflf, 
“ they  are  for  children.”*  However  tinc- 
tured by  prejudice,  yet  was  his  Efiay  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  reigning  mode,  and  proba- 
bly tended  to  banifh  many  puerilities,  till 
they  were  reimported  from  Holland  at  the 
revolution. 

* Effay  on  Gardens. 
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CLASSICAL  LANDSCAPES. 

Such  I fuppofe  to  have  been  the  efficacy 
of  Bacon’s  ideas;  and  indeed,  were  only 
clajjical  authorities  confulted,  it  would 
hardly  be  fuppofed,  that,  even  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  any  confiderable  variation  in 
tafte  ever  had  prevailed.  It  was  well  un- 
derftood  by  eminent  writers,  how  much  the 
beauty  of  rural  allufion  depends  on  its  being 
perfectly  natural ; and  that  artificial  fcenes 
ill  bear  a poetical  defcription.  Hence  thofe 
admirable  J, ketches  of  pidturefque  delinea- 
tion fo  frequent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins;  more  efpecially  by  Horace  and 
Ovid  : and  we  are  not  to  be  furprifed,  if 
fewer  finljhed  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  .in 
the  Claffics,  a defective  or  a vitiated  na- 
tional tafte  being  no  fmall  impediment  for 
fancy  to  contend  with.  Superior  genius 

e 2 fome- 
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fometimes  conquers  the  difficulty,  and  ex- 
hibits fuch  pidtures,  as  thefe  : 

Silveftria  templa  tenebant 
Nympharum;  quibus  exibant  humore  flu- 
enta 

Lubrica,  proluvie  larga  lavere  humida  faxa ; 
Humida  faxa  fuper  viridi  ftillantia  mufco : 
Et  parti m piano  fcatere  atque  erumpere 
campo. 

Lucretius,  Lib.  5.  ver.  946. 

Covert  were  their  haunts, 
Temples  of  Nymphs;  whence  ftreams 
gu  fil’d  glibly  forth 

To  drench  with  plenteous  waters  humid 
rocks ; 

Rocks  humid,  that,  for  ever  dripping,  keep 
Their  beds  all  moffiy  green:  whilft  other 
fprings 

Burft  out  of  earth,  and  rufh  upon  the  plain. 


Eft 
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Eft  in  feceftu  longo  locus.  Infula  portum 

Efficit  objedu  laterum;  quibus  omnis  ab 
alto 

Frangitur,  inque  finus  fcindit  fefe  unda 
redudos. 

Hinc  atque  hinc  vaftae  rupes;  geminique 
minantur 

In  ccelum  fcopuli ; quorum  fub  vertice  late 

dEquora  tuta  filent ; turn  filvis  fcena  corufcis 

Defuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet 
umbra.  Vir.  JEn.  Lib.  1.  ver.  1 59. 

The  place  in  long  recefs  retired  lies. 

An  ifland’s  doling  Tides,  where  broken 
floods 

Fall  to  the  llielter’d  bay,  the  harbour  form. 

On  either  hand  vaft  rocks:  two  craggy 
cliff's 

(Twin-giants)  tow’r  to  heav’n:  how  fafe 
beneath 
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Sleeps  the  ftill  furface!  neither  wants  the 
fcene 

Or  flitting  lights  on  waving  woods  dif- 
play’d, 

Or  gloom  of  horror  from  their  darkfome 
brow. 

Landfcapes  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  Theo- 
critus* [and  Callimachus  “f.  But  Ho- 
mer does  not  barely  exhibit  rural  fcenery ; 
he  defcribes  its  effedt  on  the  imagination. 

About  Calypfo’s  cave  grew  vigorous  fprings 
Of  alder  and  abele,  and  fragrant  groves 
Of  cyprefs  ^ : wide-wing’d  birds  had  netted 
there, 

Loud 

* Idyl.  7.  ver.  6,  &c. 

[f  Hymnus  in  Cererem,  ver.  26.] 

J Though  Mr.  Knight  gives  a place  to  alders  in  his 
elegant  poem,  and  abele  is  even  recommended  for  particular 
occafions  in  the  Englijh  Garden , ftill  fome  readers  may  pof- 
fibly  objeft  to  Homer’s  tafte  in  his  choice  of  filvan  mate- 
rials. Trees  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  fea-breeze  had  been 
improper  for  Calypfo’s  haunt.  This  excluded  many  of  the 

nobleft. 
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Loud -cawing  flights,  frequenters  of  the 
main. 

All  o’er  the  cavern’d  rock  a fprouting  vine 

Laid  forth  ripe  clutters.  Hence  four  limpid 
founts 

Nigh  to  each  other  ran,  in  rills  diftindt 

Huddling  along  with  many  a playful  maze. 

Around  them  the  foft  meads  profufely 
bloom’d 

Frefh  violets  and  balms.  Hither  arriv’d, 

Well  might  a God  in  admiration  gaze, 

And  at  his  inmoft  foul  delight  conceive. 

OdyflT.  b.  5.  v.  63. 

The  author  of  Village  Memoirs  firft  (I  be- 


nobleft.  But  a fuitable  foil  and  climate  make  an  amazing 
difference  in  the  beauty  of  mod  .plantations.  Abele  (alba 
populus)  and  pinus  ingens  with  it,  are  deferibed  by  Horace, 
as  forming  umbram  hofpitalcm ; and  though  cyprefs  in  this 
country  is  generally  meagre,  yet  the  fpecimen  of  it  in  the 
Earl  of  Portmore’s  garden  at  Weybridge  may  afford  fome 
idea  of  the  effedt,  which  a grove  of  fuch  plants  might, 
produce. 
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lieve)  pointed  out  to  the  public  Homer’s 
talent  for  landfcape,  as  fhewn  in  the  fore- 
going paffage;  but  it  certainly  gave  fome 
hints  to  Milton  for  his  formation  of 
Adam’s  paradife.  Not  to  infift  on  lefs  de- 
cifive  marks  of  imitation,  the  following 
lines  clearly  copy  Homer. 

Another  fide  umbrageous  grots,  and  caves 
Of  cool  recefs ; o’er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently 
creeps 

Luxuriant.  P.  L.  B.  4.  ver.  257. 

What  induced  me  to  mention  this  was  never 
having  met  with  the  lead  notice  of  fo  plain 
an  imitation,  in  any  comment  on  Milton. 

Nor  are  fuch  pidfures  drawn  only  by 
poets.  Plato  has  many  paffages  indicating 
an  attachment  to  rural  beauty,  efpecially  in 
his  Phaedrus,  where  the  plane  tree,  with 
the  cool  fpring  beneath  it,  that  runs  at  the 

foot 
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foot  of  a turfy  flope  on  the  verdant  banks 
of  IliiTus,  is  a pattern  of  elegant  fimplicity* 
The  Greek  hiftorian  too,  who  only  perpe- 
tuated the  memory  of  the  Panchaean  para- 
dife  from  an  older  writer,  has  furnifhed  (by 
the  help  of  tradition)  an  imaginary  one 
from  himfelf.  This  creature  of  fancy  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Paradife  Loft, 
as  far  as  concerns  its  appellation,  and  fitu- 
ation 

that  Nyfeian  ifle 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton.  B.  4.  ver.  275. 

Milton  further  tells  us  (which  the  reader 
is  requefted  to  keep  in  mind)  that  this 
place  was  appropriated  to  the  nurture  of  a 
Deity.  To  know  more  of  it,  we  mu  ft  go 
to  Diodorus*.  After  commending  the 
ifland  for  fome  general  beauties  of  fcenery, 
and  for  its  fertility,  and  uncommon  falu- 

[*  Lib.  3.  c.  67,  68.] 

f brity, 
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brity,  he  Tingles  out  the  following  part 
of  it : 

At  this  ille’s  entrance  is  a valley  long, 
Thick  of  high  trees,  whole  branches,  to 
the  fun 

Impervious,  underneath  their  foliage  roof 
Caufe  day-light  like  the  dawn.  Near  ev’ry 
path 

Springs  in  abundance  pour  delicious  ftreams. 
Ye  rural  fojourners,  no  further  feek 
Pleafure’s  abode.  Here  breaks  into  the  vale 
A vaft  wide-circl’ing  cavern : far  aloft 
Tow’r  overhanging  crags  of  gleamy  rock; 
Cerulean,  azure,  and  each  brighter  hue 
Succeflively.  Front  th’  inlet  to  the  cave 
Choiceft  of  plants : Tome  with  rare  fruitage 
rich ; 

Others  in  ever-verdant  leafy  garb 
Grateful  to  fight : haunt  of  aerial  flocks 
Deledtable  for  plumage  gay,  yet  more 


For 
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For  confonance  melodious.  Thus  the  fcene. 
Not  eyes  alone  enamouring,  invites 
By  heav’nly  charms  of  mufic,  native  airs 
Far  beyond  dudied  drains.  The  portal 
pad, 

Balks  in  irradiancy  of  gilding  fun 
The  whole  grot’s  broad  expofure.  Flourifh 
there 

Sweets  in  full  bloom,  cadia  fupreme,  with 
all 

Undying  fragrancies.  Immingled  flow’rs 
Beds  aromatic  for  the  Nymphs  compofe; 
None  of  Art’s  works,  but  prodigally  drown 
By  Nature*,  with  her  negligence  divine: 
The  flow’rets  never  fade,  no  leaf  decays. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  an  individual,  at  a 
time,  when  fome  modern  writers  feem  to 

[ * which  not  nice  Art, 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour’d  forth  profufe.  P.  L.  b.  4.  ver.  241.] 

look 
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look  upon  tlie  fludy  of  landfcape  as  utterly 
unknown  to  mankind.  Yet  the  author  of 
the  E ngl'ijh  Garden  has  virtually  acknow- 
ledged an  excellent  notion  of  rural  defign 
to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  the  Eaft---by 
his  pidlure  of  the  retreat  of  Abdolominus : 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  widely  de- 
parted from  the  rule  in  Horace, 

Fidta  voluptatis  caufa  fint  proxima  veris. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Latin  poets.  Ovid 
has  inartificially  put  together,  what  fancy 
might  take  for  a beautiful  fhrubbery. 

Eft  prope  purpureos  colies  fiorentis  Hymetti 

Fons  facer,  et  viridi  cefpite  mollis  humus. 
Silva  nemus  non  alta  facit:  tegit  arbutus 
herbam, 

Ros  maris,  et  lauri,  nigraque  myrtus 
olent : 


Nec 
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Nec  deni'um  foliis  buxum,  fragilefq;  myricie, 

Nec  tenues  cytifi,  cultaque*  pinus  abeft. 

De  arte  amandi,  Lib.  i.  ver.  687. 

Nigh  where  impurpled  hills  Hymettus 
lhews, 

Lies  a foft  verdant  plot  of  turfy  ground ; 

There  from  pure  fource  an  hallow’d  foun- 
tain flows, 

With  grove  (not  lofty)  on  its  borders 
crown’d  : 

Arbute  protedfs  the  grafs ; to  fcent  the  gale, 

Bays,  rofemary,  and  deep-green  myrtles 
join; 

Box  thick  of  leaves  hands  group’d  with 
tam’rifks  frail, 

And  with  thin  cytifus  the  fruitful  pine. 


[ * A fort  of  pine-tree,  tl>e  nuts  of  which  were  then  in 
requeft,  as  appears  by  another  line  of  the  fame  poem, 

Quafque  tulit  folio  pinus  acuta  nuces.  Lib.  2.  ver.  424. 

They  are  hill  eaten  by  the  Italians.] 


Juvenal 
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Juvenal  (as  has  been  obferved  by  the 
commentator  on  the  Englifli  Garden*) 
difcovers  a better  tafle,  than  was  apparent 
in  the  fafhion  of  his  country.  Apuleius 
(though  an  afledted  writer)  has  made  the 
fcene,  clofe  to  Pfyche’s  manfion,  perfedtly 
fimple : 

She  views  a grove 

Of  lofty  and  large  trees,  views  a clear 
fpring’s 

CryAalline  fluent  midA  the  grove’s  mid- 
fhade.-f 


[*  See  note  B to  the  Commentaiy.  The  material  part 
©f  the  cited  lines  is 


Quanto  praeftantius  elTet 

Numen  aquae,  viridi  fi  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum  ? 

Sat.  3.  ver.  17.] 

[ f Videt  lucum  proceris  et  vaftis  arboribus  confitum : 
videt  fontem  vitreo  latice  perlucidum  medio  luci  meditul- 
lio.  Apul.  Met.  Lib.  5.  The  clallical  reader  will  perhaps 
remark,  that  the  language  here  is  not  quite  fo  unaffected  as 
the  fcenery.] 


Not 
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Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  translations,  I 
will  only  add  one  Short  pahage  from  the 
Latin  dailies,  well  deferving  the  attention 
of  modern  ground-workers.  For  this  we 

mull  turn  our  eyes  to 

that  fair  field 

Of  Enna, (P.  L.  b.  4.  ver.  268.) 

of  which  (after  recounting  its  various  flow- 
ers) Claudian  thus  traces  the  furface: 

Forma  loci  fuperat  flores.  Curvata  tumore 
Parvo  planities,  et  mollibus  edita  clivis, 
Creverat  in  collem. 

De  raptu  Proferp.  L.  2.  ver.  10 1. 

The  ground’s  mere  form 
Outvies  the  flow’rs  in  beauty.  By  fmall  heave 
Embowed,  and  with  faint  acclivities 
Rais’d  gently,  to  an  hill  the  plain  had  grown.] 

In  our  own  language  we  have  Kalander’s 
Arcadian  villa  particularly  deferibed  ; and 
this  was  the  principle  of  faihioning  it:  — 


“ Art 
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“ Art  therein  would  needs  be  delightful  by 
“ counterfeiting  its  enemy  error,  and  mak- 
“ ing  order  in  confufion.”*---Have  I quoted 
that  “ tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  paf- 
“ toral  romance,  which  the  patience  of  a 
“ young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade 
“ through?” -f  Such  is  the  charadfer  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  an  eminent  modern.  Yet 
(I  believe)  many  readers  of  Arcadia  are  ftill 
weak  enough  to  be  delighted  with  a work 
of  genius,  and  fubjedt  themfelves  to  the 
charge  of  worfe  than  girlijh  admiration. 
Romance  is  a flattering  portraiture  of  hu- 
man life;  where  the  likenefs  is  preferved, 
though  its  powers  are  magnified,  and  infir- 
mities veiled.  We  view  ourfelves  in  an 
elevated  ftation;  and  the  mirror  muft  be 
naturally  pleafing : we  muft  love  the  inge- 


* Sidney’s  Arcadia , Book  i. 
f Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors  under  Lord  Brook. 
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nuity  of  an  author  fo  benevolently  employed. 
Is  romance  a feene  of  delufion  ? Greater 
are  the  requisites  to  maintain  it  in  its  pu- 
rity. The  perfons,  the  incidents,  the  lan- 
guage itfelf  Ihould  combine  to  waft  us  with 
eafe  into  the  region  of  enchantment : we 
Ihould  meet  with  nothing  there,  that  might 
render  our  excurfion  dilagreeable,  or  bear 
too  ftrons:  a refemblance  to  the  more  beaten 
road  we  have  quitted.  Conduct  can  give 
an  amiable  form  to  incredible  fiction,  can 
familiarize  our  imaginations  with  fome- 
thing  above  mortality;  but  too  Jhocking  or' 
too  common  occurrences  infallibly  reinftate 
us  in  our  humbler  condition.  Thefe  are 
the  charafterijlics , which  diftinguilh  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  from  mere  marvellous- 
ffory-tellers,  and  create  a mod  effential 
difference  between  amufive  paftime  among 
the  Shepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  difgufting 

prodigies  in  the  Prifon  of  Otranto. [Co- 

g temporary 
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temporary  with  Sidney  was  Spenser':  who 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted 
in  any  enumeration  of  “ authors  not  blind 
“ to  the  graces  of  natural  * tafte.”  Spen- 
ser’s reputation,  as  a judge  of  rural  ele- 
gance, has  already  been  ratified  by  our 
gardening  poet.  As  an  additional  proof 
to  what  is  cited  by  him,  I beg  leave  to  pro- 
duce the  following  couplet,  though  trans- 
lated from  Tasso.  j~ 

And  that,  which  all  fair  works  doth  moft 
aggrace. 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared 
in  no  place. 

Fairy  Queen.  B.  2.  c.  12.  ft.  58. 


[ * See  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  To  Spenser 
is  there  joined  Addison:  but  the  latter  part  of  the  remark 
is  no  accufation  of  this  efiay.  Addison  was  originally  re- 
ferred to  in  it  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  he  was  (fome  years 
later)  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Englijh  Garden.'] 

[t  Canto  16.  ftanza  9.  twalaft  lines.} 

S'  • . * > 
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But  for  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  merit  in 
the  poetical  painter,  let  us  look  at  his  paint- 
ings themfelves. 

Into  that  foreft  far  they  thence  him  led, 
Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a pleafant 
glade 

With  mountains  round  about  environed, 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley 
fhade, 

And  like  a (lately  theatre  it  made 
Spreading  itfelf  into  a fpacious  plain  : 
And  in  the  midft  a little  river  plaid 
Emongft  the  pumy  ftones,  which  feem’d 
to  ’plain 

With  gentle  murmur,  that  his  courfe  they 
did  reftrain.  B.  3.  c.  5.  ft.  39. 

But  perhaps  a romantic  enthufiaft  might  be 
more  enraptured 

Under  a rock,  that  lies  a little  fpace 
From  the  fwift  Barry,  tumbling  down 
apace 


g 2 
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Emongft  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevowre*, 

B.  3.  c.  3.  ft.  8.] 
Milton,  as  well  as  Sidney  and  Spen-^ 
ser,  lived  at  a time  when  rural  graces  were 
but  little  underftood;  yet  his  model  of 
Eden  remains  unimpeachable.  [Milton’s 
tafte  in  gardening  is  almoft  as  difcernible 
in  his  feledtion  of  four  rival  paradifes,  as 
in  the  formation  of  his  own.  Three  of 
thefe  ( E?ma , Daphne , Nyfa)  have  occurred 
already.  The  fourth  is  what  Milton  calls 
Mount  Amara: ; and  he  evidently  takes  his 
idea  of  it  from  Godignus.  The  relation  of 
this  jefuit  is  only  a Latin  verfion  from  the 
Spanifh  of  a Valencian  author  (Urreta) 

[*  The  ruins  of  Dinevor  caftle,  and  the  woody  hill  de- 
scending from  them  to  the  Towy,  are  the  admiration  of  the 
prefent  age.  Yet  this  is  not  the  place  fpoken  of  by  Spenser. 
The  Barry  (or  Burry)  is  a different  river  from  the  Towy.  It 
is  that,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Louglior , and  falls  into  the 
fame  fea  as  the  Towy  does,  but  never  into  the  Towy  itfelf. 
This  river  not  being  above  three  miles  eaftward  of  Dinevor, 
Spenser  has  included  its  banks  in  the  demefnes  of  that 
caftle.  ] 


whofe 
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whofe  account  is  utterly  difbelieved  by  Go- 
dignus  himfelf.  Yet  here*  we  may  find  the 
original  of  the  fence  to  paradife, 

(The  reft  was  craggy  cliff'  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rofe,  impoflible  to  climb. 

B.  4.  v.  547.) 


and  of  Adam’s 


profpect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb’ring  round, 

(B.  4.  v.  145.) 


[*  See  Godignus  de  AbaJJinorum  rebus , Lib.  1.  c.  S.  As 
much  of  the  paflage,  as  is  diredtly  to  the  point,  is  here  tran- 

feribed.  Ait, faxum  quod  montem  ambit,  ubi  ad 

fummum  pervenit,  omni  ex  parte  sequaliter  prominere,  la* 
brumque  efheere,  quod  afeenfum  ad  montem  penitus  impe- 
dit. ...  In  montis  cacumine  effundi  camporum  aequor. . . . Hoc 
in  aequore  molliter  collem  exurgere,  qui  lpeculae  inftar  cunfita 
circum  loca  oculis  fubjiciat.  Eodem  in  colle  fontem  eram- 
pere  perennibus  pellucidifque  affluentem  aquis,  et  varios  di* 
vifum  in  rivulos,  multiplici  maeandro  arva,  prata,  hortofque 
irrigare ; ac  tandem  colle&is  mrfus  hinc  inde  liquoribus,  ad 
montis  radicem  praecipiti  lapfu  ex  alto  defluere. 

Bruce  never  explored 

the  great  vifion  of  this  guarded  Mount. f 
I had  rather  have  feen  it  truly  delineated  by  our  Abyfiinian 
traveller,  than  even  the  fources  of  the  Nile.] 

f Milton’s  Lycidas, 


and 
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and  alfo  of  thefe  lines : 

Rofe  a frefh  fountain,  and  with  many  a 
rill 

Water’d  the  garden;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  deep  glade.  B.  4.  v.  229. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  tafte 
of  our  great  epic  poet.  He  has  indifputably 
fhewn  it  in  the  composition  of  his  Paradife. 
But  can  we  fay,  (in  face  of  the  allufions, 
already  noted,  to  Homer  and  Diodorus) 
“ that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropt  not 
“ a hint  of  fuch  divine  fcenery  ?”  The  more 
decifive  extradf  from  modern  Godignus 
might  indeed  have  eafily  been  unknown  to 
the  noble  author,  whofe  words  I have  cited.] 
Claremont  could  hardly  be  releafed  from 
the  fetters  of  regularity,  when  it  was  cele- 
brated by  Garth  ; neverthelefs  regularity 
is  concealed,  without  violating  truth,  in  this 
writer’s  defcription  of  the  grounds  there : 

’Tis 
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’Tis  he  can  paint  in  verfe  thole  riling  hills, 
Their  gentle  vallies,  and  their  filver  rills ; 
Clofe  groves,  and  op’ning  glades  with  ver- 
dure fpread ; 

Flow’rs  fighing  iweets,  and  Ihrubs  that  bal- 
fam  bleed  : 

With  gay  variety  the  profpedt  crown’d. 
And  all  the  bright  horizon  fmiling  round. 

Garth’s  Claremont . 

And  as  to  the  poets  of  hill  later  times, 
(Thomson  and  his  fucceflors)  the  influence 
of  improved  tafte  manifeftly  fhews  itfelf  in 
their  landfcapes. 

BRITISH  GARDENING. 

To  return  to  thofe  who  wrote  profefledly 
on  the  fubjecf  of  gardening.  Sir  William 
Temple  was  fo  ftrongly  bigoted  to  efta- 
blifhed  fafhion,  that  he  difapproves  of  all 
deviations  from  it,  though  thoroughly  fen- 

flble 
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fible  of  a fuperior  beauty.  44  What*  I have 
44  fa  id  of  the  belt  forms  of  gardens  is 
“ only  of  fuch  as  are  in  fome  fort  regular; 
“ for  there  may  be  others  wholly  irregular, 
44  that  may  (for  ought  I know)  have  more 
44  beauty  than  any  of  the  others;  but  they 
44  muff  owe  it  to  fome  extraordinary  dif- 
44  pofitions  of  nature  in  the  feat,  or  fome 
44  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the 
44  contrivance,  which  may  reduce  many 
44  difagreeing  parts  into  fome  figure,  which 
44  fhall  yet  upon  the  whole  be  very  agree- 
44  able.  Something  of  this  I have  feen  in 
44  fome  places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from 
44  others,  who  have  lived  much  among  the 

44  Chinefes. But  I fhould  hardly  advife 

44  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figures  of 
44  gardens  among  us ; they  are  adventures 
44  of  too  hard  atchievement  for  common 

* Efiay  on  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 


44  hands; 
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“ hands ; and  though  there  may  be  more 
“ honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there  is 
“ more  difhonour  if  they  fail ; and  ’tis 
“ twenty  to  one  they  will;  whereas  in  re- 
“ gular  figures  ’tis  hard  to  make  any  great 
“ and  remarkable  faults.”  Very  hard  in- 
deed ! for  a regular  figure  is  fault  enough 
of  itfelf  to  eclipfe  all  other  abfurdities. 
Little  did  Sir  William  Temple  imagine, 
that  in  not  much  more  than  half  a century 
the  Chinefe  would  become  the  nominal  tafte 
of  his  country ; or  that  fo  many  adventurers 
in  it  would  do  great  juftice  to  his  obferva- 
tion *,  and  prove  by  their  works,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  fucceed  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Chinefe  manner  (whether  real  or  fic- 

[ * Though  the  long  extraft  from  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple is  copied  verbatim  (even  to  the  break  in  it)  in  the  notes 
to  the  Englijh  Garden , yet  the  poet  does  not  equally  agree 
with  this  eflay  in  allowing  the  difeernment  of  that  amufing 
writer;  but  ftudioufly  throws  a veil  over  the  defefts  of  fome 
defigners  of  his  own  time,  which  Mr.  Price  as  ftudioufly 
remove?.  ] 
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titious)  has  of  late  years  been  prefented  to 
our  view  clearly  and  comprehenfively.  * 
But  is  it  poflible  to  convey  any  accurate 
idea  of  our  own  imitations  of  it  ? In  this 
country  the  fpirit  of  liberty  extends  itfelf 
to  the  very  fancies  of  individuals.  Inde- 
pendency has  been  as  ftrongly  alTerted  in 
matters  of  tafte,  as  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment; it  has  produced  more  motley  ap- 
pearances, than  perhaps  a whole  feries  of 
ages  can  parallel.  Yet  to  this  whimfical 
exercife  of  caprice  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  gardening  may  chiefly  be  attri- 


* In  Chambers’s  Chinefe  Dejigns ; ancl  the  whole  paflage 
is  nearly  tranfcribed  into  Elements  of  Critic f/n.  [ The  Efi'ay 
on  Oriental  Gardening  had  not  at  this  time  appeared;  and 
before  its  appearance  the  little  difcourfe  (alluded  to  in  the 
text)  was  thought  by  many  to  be  genuine,  and  was  com- 
mended by  fo  good  a judge  as  the  poet  Gray.  (See  his 
Life,  p.  387.)  The  reader  may  fee  in  the  text,  that  I did 
not  quite  rely  on  its  authenticity.] 
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buted.  In  * Addison’s  time  France  and 
Italy  far  excelled  us  in  artificial  rudeneffes : 
and  whence  can  proceed  our  prefent  fu- 
periority,  but  from  the  fcope  of  experi- 
ment? Though  numberlefs  abfurd  plans 
have  been  adtually  carried  into  execution, 
they  have  not  prevented  our  profiting  by 
good  ones.  For,  however  erroneous  in 
their  defigns,  the  public  are  much  lefs  mif- 
taken  in  their  approbation  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful : let  various  fpecimens  offer  themfelves 
to  view,  the  difference  of  choice  will  fel- 
dom  be  material.  Thus  obfervation  has 
been  the  guide  of  Britifh  gardeners;  and 
indeed  was  almoft  the  only  one  they  could 
follow.  The  hints  in  Pope’s  epiftle  are 
hardly  fufficient  for  diredlions  : but  in  vain 
might  we  have  fearched  for  better  before 

* Spectator,  No.  414.  Here  are  many  excellent  hints  for 
the  reformation  of  our  national  tafte;  but  that  they  had  any 
immediate  operation  on  it  does  not  appear. 
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the  publication  of  Shenstone’s  Unconnect- 
ed 'Thoughts  on  Gardening.*  Thefe  inltruc- 
tions  (as  far  as  they  extend)  appear  to  me 
nearly  unexceptionable  : the  following  re- 
marks will  rarely  interfere  with  them,  but 
are  intended  merely  as  additional. 

REMARKS. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  rural  de- 
figns  feem  greatly  to  depend  on  a nice 
diftindtion  between  contraji  and  incongruity . 
To  define  the  exadt  limits  of  each  in  every 
inftance  is  a talk  next  to  impoffible  ; but 
the  judicious  eye  will  immediately  difcover 
the  difference  in  objedts  prefented  before  it. 
In  general  we  may  obferve,  that  confufion 
arifes  from  crouding  together  into  one  fcene, 
what  would  be  infinitely  pleafing  in  two 


* See  his  works,  vol.  2.  p.  125.  oftavo  edition. 
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fucceffivelv.  At  Paine’s  * Hill  the  banks  of 

J 

the  lake  are  admirably  contrafted  by  the 
wild  rulficity  on  the  other  fide  of  the  arch. 
As  the  feenes  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a fufficient  interpofition  of  thicket,  the 
effect  of  furprife  is  created  by  the  contrail: 
had  they  been  lefs  diltindt,  incongruity 
mult  have  been  ftriking.  •f 

VISTAS. 

Contrail  of  light  and  Jhade  has  a power- 
ful effect  in  lengthening  or  contrasting  the 
apparent  extenfion  of  vifeas.  Is  the  termi- 
nating objedt  too  near  ? then  at  fome  dis- 
tance from  it,  on  the  hither  fide  of  it,  the 
Itronger  portion  of  light  fhould  be  admit- 
ted : the  diftinctnefs  of  the  intermediate 
parts,  and  its  own  comparative  degree  of 

* Near  Cobham  in  Surrey. 

[ f In  the  firft  edition  of  this  EfTay  the  want  of  reparation 
was  here  cenfured ; but  the  cenfure  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  proceeded  from  a mere  flip  of  memory.] 
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(hade,  will  make  the  termination  feem  re- 
moter. Is  it  too  remote  already  ? let  it  be 
proportionably  illuminated.  For  this  latter 
piece  of  advice  there  appears  indeed  but 
little  occafion ; whitening  objects  being  a 

common  practice too  frequently  ufed 

where  the  very  oppofite  method  would  be 
preferable.  I would  not  here  be  underftood 
to  fuppofe,  that  fome  kind  of  edifice  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  termination  of  a vifta:  na- 
tural objedts  are  often  more  defirable,  efpe- 
cially  for  a ihort  one  : perhaps  the  molt 
pleafing  terminations  are  formed  by  the 
united  works  of  art  and  nature.  A vifta 
ihould  certainly  be  concluded  with  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  mere  heavens;  and  I 
know,  that  it  is  a maxim  with  fome,  that 
no  portion  of  glade  can  be  there  admitted 
with  propriety.  But  this  maxim  is  rather 
calculated  for  reftraining  genius,  than  cor- 
recting the  judgment;  wildly  broken,  or 

clofely 
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clofely  over-arched,  the  glade  may  create  a 
variety  not  othenvife  fo  eafily  attainable. 

What  I have  already  faid  of  viftas,  plain- 
ly relates  to  thofe,  the  Jides  of  which  are  for 
fome  confiderable  length  of  fpace  fubjedted 
to  view.  South  cote  taught  us  to  form 
others  through  the  branches  of  a fingle  tree 
only ; and  fhewed  us  how  the  opening 
might  be  made  natural  and  eafy,  and  (as  it 
were)  perfectly  accidental.  .Lyttelton 
and  Shenstone  took  the  hint,  and  im- 
proved upon  it ; but  the  experiment  in  un- 
fkilful  hands  generally  does  more  prejudice 
to  the  beauty  of  trees,  than  the  formal  vifla 
can  recompenfe. 

[ In  the  Poflfcript  to  the  four  books  of  the 
Englifh  Garden  the  words  vifia  and  avenue 
are  coupled  together,  as  if  they  were  the 
fame  thing : and  vlfias  come  thus  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  fentence  denounced  againif 
■ avenues . The  caufe  of  venerable  avenues 
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was  taken  lip  long  ago  in  Village  Memoirs9 
and  has  lately  been  pleaded  by  Mr.  Price  ; 
in  whole  hands  I leave  it.  As  to  vijlas , I 
not  only  adhere  to  every  fy liable  I have  faid 
of  them,  but  am  alfo  convinced,  that  the 

i 

poet  is  inconfiftent  with  himfelf  in  con- 
demning them.  For  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  following  lines  in  one  of  his  Ele- 
gies ? 

Then  to  the  fight  he  call’d  yon  ftately  fpire. 
He  pierc’d  th’  oppofing  oak’s  luxuriant 
fhade. 

Is  not  this  the  cleared;  panegyric  on  that 
formation  of  vijlas , which  this  effay  has  juft 
been  defcribing  ? It  may  be  faid,  that  this 
method  of  opening  a view  is  not  called  a 
vijla  in  the  elegy.  But  it  might  have  been 
called  fo  : for  the  word  is  actually  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  by  an  admirable  poet,  who 
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was  alfo  an  excellent  judge  of  landfcape 
gardening  : 

Or  gleams  in  lengthen’d  vijla  through  the 
trees. 

Thomson’s  Seafons , Spring  913. 

Shenstone  too  very  plainly  diftinguifhes 
vijias  from  avenues  in  the  following  lhort 
rule  : “ the  fide  trees  in  vijias  fhould  be  fo 
“ circumftanced,  as  to  afford  a probability, 
“ that  they  grew  by  nature.”  But  he  might 
as  well  have  faid  nothing,  if  viftas  ought  to 
be  totally  annihilated. 

Whichfoever  fenfe  the  gardening  poet  in- 
tended to  impofe  on  his  ambiguous  expref- 
fion ; whether  he  meant  to  condemn  by  a 
perverted  word  what  he  had  elfewhere  com- 
mended, and  without  alfigning  any  reafon 
for  his  change  of  opinion ; or  whether  he 
only  flighted  accuracy  of  language  as  be- 
neath his  notice  ; his  dictate  has  had  but 
I 1 little 
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little  effect  in  either  way  on  the  opinions  of 
fubfequent  writers,  whole  talte  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  public.  For  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  his  Picture  of  the  life  of  Wight  fpeaks 
of  4 4 magnificent  vijias  at  Combley  formed 
44  by  nature  alone”  and  confequently  neither 
• accords  with  putting  the  contradfed  fenfe 
of  avenue  on  the  word,  nor  with  a general 
difapprobation  of  vijias.  Indeed  that  gui- 
dance of  the  eye  to  particular  terminations, 
which  is  commonly  denominated  a vijla , 
has  always  been  (both  before  and  fince  the 
banilhment  of  regularity)  a favourite  objedt 
with  garden-defigners.  Nor  will  I deny, 
that  too  great  an  affedtion  for  it  has  fre- 
quently occafioned  much  disfigurement  in 
the  antiquated,  and  perhaps  not  very  little 
in  the  modern  ftyle.  It  was  the  origin  of 
Jlars , with  the  ftraight  and  formal  glades 
branching  from  them  through  an  extent  of 
woodland : it  ftill  keeps  in  fafhion  openings 
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to  every  point  of  the  compafs  from  the 
fame  fpot.  Even  this  latter  fpecies  of  defign 
I can’t  help  thinking  apparently  artificial ; 
though  each  of  the  openings  may  be  rude 
in  themfelves,  and  fingly  deledtable.  But 
when  without  a turn  of  the  head  the  fpec- 
tator  can  fee  before  him  a variety  of  fuch 
villas,  in  every  refpedl  irregularly  feparated 
from  each  other,  I cannot  conceive  a more 
defirable  circumftance  in  the  province  of 
landfcape. 

GROUND. 

Shenstone  has  fpecified  fome  peculiar 
charadters  of  ground,  and  recommended  it 
to  defigners,  to  flrengthen  the  effedt  of 
whichever  prevails.  To  his  remark  I would 
add  another  diftindlion  (very  common  in 
nature)  of  the  abrupt  and  the  eafy.  I call 
that  the  abrupt , where  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  eye  the  ground  fubfides  totally  out 
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of  fight,  and  appears  again  after  a confi- 
derable  interval.  I call  that  the  eafy , where 
every  foot  of  ground,  which  the  eye  looks 
over,  is  brought  into  adtual  view.  The 
charadter  of  abrupt  fliould  certainly  be  hu- 
moured, as  well  as  that  of  the  eafy;  yet  I 
am  afraid,  mod  modern  ground -workers 
would  fooner  pare  a brow,  for  the  fake  of 
feeing  intermediate  furface,  than  encourage 
the  abrupt.  The  eafy  has  two  recommenda- 
tions : it  enlarges  the  fcenery ; and  it  is  free 
from  thofe  vifible  obftructions  to  ocular  in- 
tuition, which  the  eye  naturally  abhors. 
Still  this  beauty  lliould  never  be  obtained 
by  creating  either  a manifeft  incongruity 
with  the  adjacent  furface,  or  a continued 
famenefs  of  declivity,] 

FENCES. 

Uniting  the  fcenery  of  a landfcape  is  the 
chief  purpofe  of  funk  fences.  Wherefore 

they 
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they  fhould  be  perfectly  concealed  them- 
felves,  that  we  may  not  difcover  infufficiency 
in  the  execution : neither  fhould  unnatural 
fwells  of  ground  be  made  ufe  of  in  order 
to  conceal  them ; for  thus  the  very  purpofe 
of  uniting  muft  be  defeated. 

[The  author  of  ‘ Obfervations  on  modern 
gardening  enters  (p.  8)  on  this  fubjedl  of 
fojjes ; but  in  fo  fuperficial  a manner,  as 
plainly  lhews,  he  was  either  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  their  appli- 
cation, or  did  not  chufe  to  encounter  all 
the  difficulties  of  reducing  this  principle  to 
pradfice.  But  the  poet  in  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Englijh  Garden  goes  fairly  into  the 
fubjedt  of  funk  fences,  and  defcribes  the  bed 
that  can  be  made  both  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal deception.  He  acknowledges  indeed, 
that  fuch  contrivances  are 

defedtive  dill. 

Though  hid  with  happied  art. 
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Yet  one  confequential  defedf  he  certainly 
palliates.  To  lay,  that  the  fcythe  on  one 
fide,  and  the  cattle  on  the  other  create  “ a 
“ kindred  verdure,”  is  more  poetical  than 
exadf.  The  cattle  always  leave  fomething, 
which  the  fcythe  does  not  leave*,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  mark  the  line  of  reparation  to  a 
common  eye.  This  defedt  indeed  may 
fometimes  be  eafily  cured  by  only  ufing  the 
fcythe  a little  way  on  the  outfide.  For  by 
this  method  the  extremity  of  the  feythe’s  do- 
minion may  be  made  fo  confpicuous,  as  to 
preclude  any  fufpicion  of  deception  there: 
and  mere  change  of  cultivation  will  not 
alone  fpoil  harmony  of  landfcape.  Where 
the  junction  is  eafy,  we  Hill  admit 
The  ufeful  arable  and  waving  corn 
With  foft  turf  border’d.  Shipley. 

[*  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Letter , p.  153,  has  made  the  fame 
remark  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  mowing  and  feeding. 
It  is  there  made  indeed  for  another  purpofe : and  the  idea 
fuggefted  by  the  letter  ftrikes  me  as  an  exceeding  good  one, 
but  hardly  reducible  to  rule.] 
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But  funk  fences,  wherever  vifible,  are  fo 
manifeftly  artificial,  that  a good  defigner 
will  take  great  pains  to  fecure  their  perfect 
concealment,  and  rather  have  recourfe  to 
any  other  practicable  method  of  harmo- 
nizing landfcape. 

One  other  method,  by  which  we  are  to 
annihilate  the  view  even  of  an  upright  rail- 
ing, is  given  us  by  the  fame  poet.  His  way 
of  doing  it  is  with  an  invifible  colour ; and 
an  admirable  expedient  it  would  be,  if  the 
theory  would  hold  in  practice;  which  1 
apprehend  it  will  not.  The  receipt  in  the 
poem  is  quite  enigmatical,  not  however  in- 
explicable as  to  the  materials ; but  the  pro- 
portionable quantities  of  each  are  left  very- 
much  at  large ; and  I never  could  meet 
with  any  mixture  of  them,  that  perfectly 
anfwered  the  purpofe.  The  chief  ufe  of 
fuch  colour  would  (in  my  idea)  be  hiding 
gates  between  enclofures,  where  they  could 

not 
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not  fo  well  be  hidden  by  any  other  means. 
For,  as  it  is  impoflible  the  fallacy  ihould 
hold  within  a moderate  diftance  of  the  eve, 
a length  of  fuch  fences  can  never  be  eligi- 
ble. There  was  no  occafion  for  them  at 
Persfield,  Hagley,  or  the  Leafowes : whence 
we  might  be  induced  to  imagine,  that  it 
was  rather  a want  of  genius,  that  hood  in 
need  of  fuch  afliftance.  At  the  three  places 
juft  mentioned,  you  are  led  with  the  utmoft 
facility  to  the  moft  ftriking  points  of  view, 
not  indeed  thro’  the  groove  of  a fhrubbery- 
belt,  but  by  paths  (to  all  appearance)  un- 
conftrained  in  their  diredtion.  In  lhort, 
the  cafe  put  by  the  poet,  for  the  neceflity  of 
having  fuch  a fence,  only  fhews  the  humour 
of  a proprietor,  who  was  determined  to 
make  a garden  path,  where  a Shenftonian 
one  might  have  been  preferable. 

The  poet  very  juftly  obferves  in  his  pojl- 
feript , that  the  concealment  of  fences  is  a 

matter 
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matter  of  great  difficulty  both  to  defign  and 
to  execute.  For  which  reafon  it  may  not 
be  amifs,  to  dwell  a little  longer  on  the 
fubjedt.  And  here  I repeat,  that  harmo- 
nizing a landfcape  is  always  the  point  to  be 
aimed  at.  Uniting  different  enclofures,  and 
giving  an  air  of  unlimited  extent  to  the  pre- 
mifes,  may  be  confequential  incidents,  but 
fhould  never  be  confidered  as  a principle  to 
work  by.  As  far  as  vifion  is  concerned,  taftc 
(in  Shenftone’s  language) 

appropriates  all  we  fee. 

But  (without  any  reference  to  adlual  pro- 
perty) a narrow  line  of  partition  is  of  itfelf 
a difagreeable  objedt,  and  wherever  it  ob- 
trudes upon  the  fight  in  fuch  a form,  ne- 
ceffarily  deftroys  harmony  of  landfcape.  A 
place  however  muft  be  very  deftitute  of  in- 
equality of  ground,  not  to  admit  a change 
in  the  nature  of  this  narrow  line  by  low 
plantations  adjoined  to  it,  without  obftrudt- 
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ing  the  view  above  it.  There  are  fhrubs 
of  every  ftature  (down  to  the  creeping  pe- 
riwinkle) proper  for  this  purpofe  within  a 
garden  ; and  there  are  hollies  and  thorns 
for  paftures.  Whether  there  is  occafion  for 
overlooking  fences,  or  not,  widening  hedges 
into  thickets  is  an  excellent  maxim  in  gar- 
dening. Mr.  Price  recommends  it  (p.  227) 
in  his  admirable  method  of  making  perfect 
fcreens  at  boundaries : only  I can’t  under- 
ftand  the  practicability  of  admitting  yews 
into  fuch  places,  without  being  obliged  to 
keep  up  a perpetual  fence  for  them ; which 
does  not  accord  with  my  own  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  doctrine  there  laid  down  : at 
leaf!  they  muft  be  thoroughly  guarded 
among  thorns  or  hollies.] 

SHRUBBERIES. 

Shrubberies  and  beds  of  flowers  demand 
limitation : immoderately  extended,  they 

mark 
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mark  the  triumph  of  luxury  over  elegance. 
The  apparent  * walle  of  ground  difpleafes 
us ; and  the  plants  themfelves  are  too  mi- 
nute to  have  any  confiderable  fpace  exclu- 

fively  allotted  them. 1 fay  this,  in  regard 

to  beauty  of  difpofition,  and  mean  not  to 

interfere  with  attachment  to  collections. 

On  fpots,  that  have  nothing  obfervable  in 
themfelves,  fuch  profufion  of  ornament  is 
generally  bellowed  ; yet,  however  fafhion- 
ably  patronifed,  gaudy  colouring  is  a poor 
compenfation  for  natural  deficiencies.  With 
much  more  jullice  has  Pope  given  the  pre- 
ference to  that  man’s  tafle, 

Whofe  ample  lawns  are  not  afham’d  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deferving  Heed. 


turn  violaria,  et 

Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  nariura, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 

Fertilibus  domino  priori.  Hor. 
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[This  extcnfion  of  mere  garden-fcenery  was 
difapproved  of  long  ago  by  onr  allegoric 
poet;  as  is  evident  from  his  defcription  of 
the  enclofure  he  has  entitled  the  Bower  of 
blifs : 

Thus  being  enter’d,  they  behold  around 
A large  and  fpacious  plain,  on  ev’ry  fide 
Strowed  with  pleafance,  whofe  fair  grafty 
ground 

Mantled  * with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora’s  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  fcorn 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a pompous  bride 
Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavijhly  adorn, 

When  forth  from  virgin-bower  fhe  comes 
in. til’  early  morn. 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  2.  C.  12.  ft.  50. 

[ * The  conftru&ion  here  is  not  very  eafy : the  words 
they  behold  in  the  firft  line  muft  be  underftood  as  if  repeated. 
Alfo  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  ftanza  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
change  places,  to  make  the  fenfe  perfedtly  intelligible.] 
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If  we  except  fome  of  the  flow-growing 
ever-grcens,  mod  fhrubs  (as  Mr.  Walpole 
obferves)  lofe  their  beauty  in  lefs  than 
twenty  years.  They  cannot  confequently 
be  relied  on  for  a lajling  e fie £1  by  identical 
fize  and  pofition.  But,  when  they  are  ufed 
for  forming  a mafs , the  inconvenience  of 
their  fhort  duration  is  eafily  obviated.  Un- 
lels  prevented  by  too  fedulous  art,  fhrubbe- 
ries  perpetuate  themfelves. 

Where  the  old  myrtle  her  good  influence 
fheds, 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erecl  their  filial  heads ; 
And  when  the  parent  rofe  decays  and  dies. 
With  a refembling  face  the  daughter  buds 
arife.  Prior.] 

WOODS. 

Contrail  will  often  call  forth  beauties, 
which  one  fhould  hardly  believe  the  fitua- 
tion  could  afford.  One  of  the  propereft 

places 
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places  for  attending  to  it  is  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a wood.  By  the  various 
windings  of  the  walks,  the  clofing  and 
opening  of  thickets,  exhibiting  the  ftatelieft 
trees,  and  by  fudden  tranfitions  from  one 
degree  of  lhade  to  another,  more  awful 
ideas  might  be  impreft  on  the  imagination, 
than  “ Day’s  garifh  eye  ” can  fupply  us 
with.  A palTage  in  Paradife  Regained  may 
partly  exemplify  my  meaning  : 

Only  in  a bottom  faw  a pleafant  grove 
With  chaunt  of  tuneful  birds  refounding 
loud  ; 

Thither  he  bent  his  way,  determin’d  there 
To  reft  at  noon,  and  enter’d  foon  the  fhade 
High-rooft,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys 
brown, 

That  open’d  in  the  midft  a woody  fcene : 
Nature’s  own  work  it  feem’d  (nature  taught 
art) 


And 
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And  to  a fuperftitious  eye  the  haunt 
Of  Wood-Gods,  and  Wood-Nymphs. 

B.  2.  ver.  289. 
6i  Thefe  facred  filvan  fcenes  ” were  places 
of  worfhip  in  the  reign  of  Druidical  Prieft- 
hood;  and  by  no  improbable  fuppofition 
“ fuch  as  of  old  gave  rife  to  temples,  and 
46  favoured  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
“ world.”  * 

•f  Turning  woods  into  groves  gives  an  air 
of  freedom,  and  introduces  a variety  of  ob- 


* Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Moralijis.  [Seneca,  EpilL  41, 
has  a paflage  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Si  tibi  occurrit,  &c. — 
fidem  tibi  numinis  facit. 

When  thou  difcern’ft  a cluft’ring  grove, 

Aged  the  trees,  their  boughs  entwin’d 
In  high-afcending  boughs  above, 

That  heaven-ward  our  vifion  blind  ; 

From  that  amazing  growth  of  wood, 

Stillnefs  of  fecret  folitude. 

And  reach  of  clofe  unbroken  fhade, 

Thou  deem’d  a Godhead  there  all  thro'  the  gloomy  glade.] 

[ f This  pra&ice  is  alfo  recommended  in  the  Englijk  Gar- 
den, b.  2,  ver.  156.] 

je6ts. 
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je£ts.  To  what  extent  the  pra£fice  is  ad- 
vifable  muft  be  determined  by  the  fituation, 
and  by  the  kind  of  fcene  propereft  to  be 
formed.  For  though  a partial  opening  in 
the  front  of  a wood  (unlefs  contraft  forbids 
it)  generally  pleafes  us ; yet  a total  deftruc- 
tion  of  thicket  is  one  of  the  greateft  devaf- 
tations,  that  can  be  made  in  the  province 
of  defign.  [Two  advantages  arc  fometimes 
to  be  gained  by  a partial  opening.  It  may 
ferve  to  alter  a difagreeable  outline  of  a 
wood  by  old  trees  left  before  it,  inftead  of 
new  plantations.  It  may  alfo  make  the 
fence  of  a wood  lefs  difcernible.  For  though 
fuch  fences  are  (to  the  view)  nearly  incor- 
porated with  the  wood  itfelf,  yet  by  being 
loll  in  fhade,  they  become  hill  more  confo- 
nant  to  forell-fcenery.  This  effecSt  I take 
to  accord  with  Mr.  Price’s  idea,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  a “ foreft-like  mixture  of  open 
“ grove  with  thicket— of  partial  clearing— 

“ and 
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“ and  of  fkirtings  of  the  loofeft  texture,” 
p.  230,  231,  232.]  The  age  of  trees  is 
another  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  practice.  Beeches  in  particular  fhould 
never  be  cleared  of  underwood,  till  their 
fize  is  confiderable  ; they  only  look  like  the 
approach  to  a witch-houfe* , whofe  inhabi- 
tants had  encouraged  a nurfery  of  broom- 
hicks. 


PLANTATIONS. 

Fafhion’s  didfates  have  fubjedted  the  form 
of  planting  to  frequent  variation.  Avenues, 
quincunxes,  clumps  -j-,  fuccefhvely  had  the 

pre- 


* Such  was  the  name  of  a building,  that  formerly  flood  in 
Stowe  Gardens.  [ The  crookednefs  of  half-grown  beeches  I 
have  heard  denied.  Nor  is  it  fo  flrong  in  new  plantations, 
as  in  clofe  beech-woods : but  the  latter  is  the  fubjedl  of  the 
remark  in  the  text.] 

[ f When  this  was  written,  I did  not  fuppofe  it  neceffary, 
to  add  an  explanation  of  the  word  clump.  But  two  fubfe- 
quent  writers  have  defined  it  fo  very  differently  from  each 

l.  other, 
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preference : dotting  * (as  they  term  it)  is 
the  prefent  method,  and  the  leaft  exception- 
able of  any.  But  a field  for  the  exercife  of 
genius  fhould  never  be  limited  by  fafhion. 
The  Chinefes  are  in  this  refpect  (according 
to  Sir  William  Temple)  particularly  ex- 
cellent: fc‘  Their  greateft  reach  of  imagi- 
“ nation  is  employed  in  contriving  figures, 


other,  that  I feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  own  defi- 
nition, which  is  between  both.  The  word  comprehends 
many  regular  (or  nearly  regular)  figures  of  linall  plantations, 
whether  fquare  (like  Lord  Shrewtbury’s  avenue  of  clumps  in 
Oxfordfhire)  circular , or  oval , or  approaching  to  either.  The 
clumps  alluded  to  in  the  text  were  chiefly  regular,  and 
moftly  circular,  and  at  that  time  imagined  by  me  to  have 
loft  their  vogue;  but  I feax*,  that  they  afterwards  recovered 
it.  This  might  be  owing  to  the  falfe  definition  of  the  word 
in  ‘ Obfervations.'  Gardeners  might  make  it  a fan&ion  for 
their  own  contrafted  clumps,  inftead  of  that  writer’s  irregu- 
lar (and  improperly  named)  clumps.] 

[ '*  By  dotting  I mean  planting  at  random  here  and  thei*e 
(as  particular  fpots  feem  to  want  it)  a Angle  tree,  or  a fmall 
group  : 

in  Angle  trees . 

Difparted,  or  in  fparing  groups  diftintt. 

Eng.  Gai\  b.  3,  ver.  198.] 

“ where 
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44  where  the  beauty  fhall  be  great,  and  ftrike 
44  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or  difpo- 
44  fition  of  parts,  as  fhall  be  commonly  or 
44  eafily  obferved.”  [The  fame  author  had 
juft  before  very  properly  told  us,  that  this 
ftriking  effect  muft  be  owing  44  to  fome 
44  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the 
44  contrivance.”  It  comes  not  then  within 
the  fphere  of  pofitive  direction.  Yet  general 
hints  may  be  ufeful  to  defigners  towards 
their  forming  plantations.  There  are  two 
of  the  kind  in  the  22d  fedtion  of  4 Obferva- 
tions variety  in  growth , and  mixture  of  un- 
derwood. But  dlfin&lon  In  Jhapes , which  is 
another  hint  in  the  fame  place,  muft  be 
very  trifling  indeed ; or  it  will  probably  in- 
terfere with  unity  of  defign. 

The  foregoing  remark  is  confined  to  the 
arrangement  of  trees  independently  of  any 
thing  elfe.  In  a relative  view,  the  planter 
may  affift  his  invention  from  contemplat- 
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ing  the  form  of  ground,  and  from  a re- 
ference to  every  objedt  comparatively  near. 
Not  that  I think,  fimilar  forms  of  ground 
fhould  always  be  clothed  in  a fimilarity 
of  manner.  Such  a maxim  would  evi- 
dently tend  to  methodical  gardening.  Yet 
Shenstone’s  hint  for  ftrengthening  na- 
tural effedts  ihould  never  be  loft  fight  of. 
With  regard  to  the  connedfion  of  planta- 
tions with  near  objeffs,  the  defign  of  them 
muft  be  fubfervient  to  that  ufe,  or  ftyle  of 
improvement,  for  which  they  are  particu- 
larly required ; not  however  fo  as  to  be 
difcordant  from  the  general  fcenery,  when 
they  occur  in  any  different  point  of  view. 
As  this  remark  certainly  treats  of  a very 
principal  article  of  landfcape,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  feme  readers  too  barren  of  dfrec- 
tions.  But  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great, 
that  an  enumeration  of  different  cafes 
would  be  endlefs,  and  the  very  attempt  to 

make 
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make  one  much  apter  to  confound  than 
inllrucl.  Didactic  writers  are  moft  fuccels- 
ful,  if  they  can  induce  their  readers  to  think 
from  themfelves. 

Two  lines  of  the  4 Landfcape  * are  the 
theme  of  my  next  remark. 

But  though  fimplicity  the  mafs  pervade, 

In  groups  be  gay  variety  difplay’d. 

B.  3.  ver.  91. 

Mr.  Knight  had  previoufly  recommended 
planting  woods  wholly  of  oak,  or  wholly 
of  beech ; to  which  precepts  the  firft  line 
of  the  couplet  refers.  The  propriety  of  this 
rule  I have  long  been  fenfible  of,  though 
fometimes  obliged  to  defend  my  opinion 
againft  perfons  of  far  fuperior  tafte  and 
judgment.  The  Englijh  Garden  is  on  our 
fide,  if  I do  not  mifapprehend  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Nor  will  that  fov’reign  arbitrefs  admit, 

Where- 
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Where’er  her  nod  decrees  a mafs  of  iliade, 
Plants  of  difcordant  fort.  B.  3.  ver.  218. 
What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  laboured 
fe£tion  in  Obfervaiions  (p.  36),  which  teaches 
a planter  by  petty  gradations  and  variations 
to  deffroy  that  unity , which  in  p.  38  of  the 
fame  book  is  deemed  efTential  to  greatnefs 
in  the  furfacc  of  a wood  !— But  the  fecond 
line  of  Mr.  Knight’s  couplet  remains  to  be 
examined.  My  affent  to  this  precept  is  by 
no  means  fo  complete  as  to  the  firft.  The 
variety  here  recommended  is  plainly  of  two 
forts : variety  in  the  groups  themfelves, 
and  variety  from  each  other.  I have  no- 
thing to  fay  againft  the  latter,  when  the 
groups  are  not  wanted  to  form  a mafs,  or 
to  unite  with  a mafs  ready-formed.  But 
variety  in  themfelves  fhould  (I  apprehend) 
be  admitted  very  fparingly;  I mean  of 
trees:  for  a mixture  of  thorns  with  fome 
forts  of  foreft-trees,  and  particularly  with 

oaks, 
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oaks,  I certainly  don’t  objebt  to.  There 
may  be  fpots,  where  (for  reafons  of  another 
kind)  a fmall  fcattering  grove,  or  clofer 
group,  cannot  well  have  that  formation, 
which  a defigner  would  with  for  it : in  this 
cafe  a variation  or  two  in  the  fort  of  tree 
might  poffibly  remedy  the  defect.  Where 
no  fuch  peculiar  exception  interferes,  I am 
partial  to  groups  of  the  fame  kind:  I am 
fond  of  the  principle  even  in  fhrubs : it 
tends  to  make  them  fomething : in  fhrubs 
or  trees  it  accords  with  the  habit  of  nature. 
Not  to  mention  the  difagreeing  properties 
of  many  foreft  trees,  and  their  affections 
for  different  foils,  which  are  often  ftrong 
diffuafives  from  grouping  them  together. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Knight  feems  to  have 
made  too  local  an  obfervation  on  fome  forts 
of  trees.  The  fycamore  (which  he  degrades 
for  fhedding  its  leaves  early)  keeps  them 
longer  than  the  horfe-cheftnut : its  foliage 


is 
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is  broad:  the  old  rural  poet  Chalkhill 
celebrates  its  fhade : 

Befet  with  Jhady  fycamores  about. 
Browne  in  Britannia  s Pajlorals  mentions 
“ fihadowing  fycamours.”  Mr.  Wyndham 
too  fays  in  his  tour,  that  fea-breezes  don’t 
hurt  them.  The  lime-tree  is  called  rich  by 
Mr.  Knight  ; but,  except  in  very  few  foils, 
it  is  quite  the  reverfe.] 

The  greateft  fault  of  modern  planners  is 
their  injudicious  application  of  fir-trees.  A 
quick  growth,  and  perpetual  verdure  have 
been  the  temptations  for  introducing  them; 
but  thefe  advantages  are  very  infufficient  to 
juftify  the  prevailing  mode,  which  gives 
them  an  univerfal  effimation.  Trees  of  co- 
nic figure  are  by  nature  unfociable*---not 
to  be  allowed  a place  amidfl  the  luxuriant 
heads  of  oaks,  or  other  nobleft  progeny  of 

[ * The  fame  idea  has  ftruck  fome  of  the  beft  fubfequent 
writers  on  fimilar  fubje&s.] 
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the  forell.  They  are  fometimes  beautiful 
as  fingle  obje£fs---ill-fuited  to  an  extent  of 
woodland ferviceable  however  to  emi- 

nences of  particular  fhape,  if  the  fize  of  the 
plantation  be  proportionable  to  the  emi- 
nence, and  not  (as  Shenstone  obferves, 
and  our  artifts  execute)  like  “ coronets  on 
“ an  elephant’s  back.”  They  may  be 
loofely  fcattered  on  a wild  heath : their  deep 
Jhades  may  in  many  places  be  happily  dif- 
pofed : but  when  I fee  them  in  circular 
clumps  choking  up  a meadow,  or  prepof- 
teroullv  converted  into  fhrubs  under  the 

j 

branches  of  a foreft-tree,  they  excite  no 
other  emotion,  than  contempt  for  the  plan- 
ter ;*-~who  perhaps  may  have  acquired  a 

fingular 

[*  Yet  this  very  planter  was  foon  after  dignified  with 
the  title  of  “ the  living  leader  of  the  powers  of  nature”  by 

one,  who  had  pointedly  reproved  what  is  here  cenfured. 

Mr.  Price  has  already  remarked  the  fame  thing,  and  given 
us  an  arnufing  conjedture  as  the  folution  of  the  apparent  in- 

M confiftency ; 
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fingular  degree  of  merit  in  fmoothing  lawns,, 
and  humouring  every  extenfion  or  inequa- 
lity of  fur  face*.  Indeed  practice-  is  an  in- 

gredient very  requifite  for  modelling  the 
furface  of  ground ; or  at  leaft  for  an  ade- 
quate execution.  The  difficulty  attending 
this  mechanical  part  of  gardening  has  in- 
duced many  proprietors  to  commit  the 
whole  of  it  to  artifts  by  profeffion,  whole 
contracted  ideas  have  ftamped  an  unmean- 
ing famenefs  upon  half  the  principal  feats 
in  the  kingdom.  [Soon  after  the  foregoing 
remark  on  fir-trees  was  publilhed,  another 
kind  of  tree  came  into  general  vogue,  tho’ 
more  exceptionable  than  moft  forts  of  fir. 

conliftency  : whether  by  this  plummet  of  refinement  he  has 
fathomed  the  depth  of  the  poet’s  intention,  his  readers  will 
form  their  own  opinions.] 

[ * I remember  to  have  feen  places,  where  (upon  a large 
fcale)  this  talent  had  been  judicioully  employed  by  the  de- 
ligner  alluded  to.  Over  an  uncommon  extent  the  mode  of  a 
ground-worker’s  operations  mull  be  necelTarily  limited,  not 
to  occafion  an  immenfily  of  labour.]* 


This 
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This  was  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Its  want  of 
lateral  extenfion  makes  it  the  leaft  preju- 
dicial of  any  tree,  when  contiguous  to  build- 
ings; and  as  for  the  fame  reafon  it  bears 
Handing  clofe,  and  grows  high,  it  may 
ferve  to  hide  roofs  of  barns  and  offices. 
Aimoft  any  where  elfe  it  fhould  be  rooted 
out  like  a weed. 


WATER. 

Thefe  remarks  being  avowedly  but  fup- 
plemental  to  Shenstone’s,  they  contained 
nothing  relative  to  the  fall  of  water,  either 
in  currents  or  cafcades.  Shenstone’s  ad- 
vice indeed  is  nearly  comprifed  in  two 
words---“  nature’s  province.”  Yet  nothing 
occurred  to  myfelf  as  proper  to  be  added 
to  this  hint.  I acknowledge  however,  that 
a very  ufeful  addition  has  fince  been  made 
to  it  (with  regard  to  the  formation  of  caf- 
cades) in  the  third  book  of  the  Englijb 

M 2 Garden , 
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Garden , ver.  451.  To  this  paffage  I refer 
the  reader;  but  would  not  all'o  refer  him 
to  any  thing  on  the  fame  fubjedt  in  ‘ Ob- 
fervations There  he  would  only  find  an 
indecifive  diftindtion  of  rivers  rivulets  and 
rills , an  injudicious  limitation  of  the  line 
of  their  courfe  through  woods,  a computa- 
tion of  the  meafure  of  their  noifes,  and  a 
divifion  of  the  height  of  a water-fall  into 
a fucceffion  of  next  to  no  falls.  A defigner 
had  much  better  follow  Siienst one’s  hint, 
and  look  to  nature  and  the  fpot,  than 
cramp  himfelf  with  caufelefs  reftridtions.] 
Standing  pools  give  offence  to  Lord  Ba- 
con. I have  no  partiality  for  the  green 
mantle  they  are  fometimes  covered  with; 
but,  without  any  extraordinary  clearnefs, 
when  they  are  properly  placed*,  their  ef- 

* Not  that  our  (train 

Faftidious  (hall  difdain  a (mall  expanfe 
Of  (tagnant  fluid,  in  fome  fcene  confin’d, 

Circled  with  varied  (hade.  Eng.  Gar.  B.  3,  ver.  399.] 

fedfc 
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feel  may  be  admirable.  Gaspar  Poussin’s 
landfcapes  prove  the  afTertion.  Ponds  may 
be  likewife  ftrung  together,  fo  as  to  gain  a 
river-like  appearance,  or  at  lead:  that  of  a 
length  of  lake.  This  jundlion  of  ponds  is 
furprifingly  executed  at  Hagley:  and,  tho’ 
an  equal  deception  may  not  always  be 
practicable,  yet  I think  the  experiment 
could  not  abfolutely  fail---but  in  the  hands 
of  a mechanical  artift,  who  would  make 
their  broad  naked  heads  the  principal  ob- 
jects in  view.  [The  foregoing  comparifon 
alluded  to  a work  of  this  latter  kind,  of 
which  the  fashionable  artift  of  the  time  was 
the  reputed  planner.  “ JVatery  patches  ” 
is  the  gardening  poet’s  name  for  pools  of 
this  fort.  On  the  contrary,  the  ponds  at 
Hagley  are  all  enclofed  with  Shade,  and  ne- 
ver obtrude  themfelves  into  fight,  but  from 
particular  points : confequently  they  have 
fo  far  received  the  Sanction  of  the  fame  poet 

by 
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by  the  lines  that  are  cited  in  the  preceding 
note.  Yet  (a  few  lines  after)  he  appears  to 
make  a direct  attack  on  this  deception  at 
Hagley.  Indeed  his  words  “ftifF canal”  (ac- 
cording to  the  idea  they  generally  excite) 
are  by  no  means  applicable  ; but  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  fentence  almoft  fixes  the 
cenfure  to  this  identical  fpot : 

then  leads  the  ftranger’s  eye 

To  fome  predeftin’d  ftation,  there  to  catch 
Their  feeming  union,  and  the  fraud  approve. 

B.  3.  ver.  424. 

That  f rangers  the  fraud  approve  is  a certain 
fact.  They  will  probably  continue  to  ap- 
prove it,  as  long  as  the  pleafures  of  vifion 
arife  from  vifion  itfelf,  and  depend  not  on 
logical  deductions.  Still  there  remains 
fome  difficulty  in  fuppofing  any  cenfure  on 
the  waters  of  Hagley  to  have  fallen  from 
the  fame  pen,  which  fo  warmly  celebrated 

its 
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its  “ every  watery  charm.”  In  the  later 
editions  indeed  of  the  Ode  to  a Water- 
Nymph  here  cited,  all  that  relates  to  Hag- 
fey  is  expunged— -to  make  room  for  a rec- 
tified conclufion  of  the  poem.  The  original 
paflage  however  (yet*exifling)  gives  us  the 
unadulterated  fentiments  of  an  ingenuous 
youth,  though  fince  by  their  parent  forfa- 
ken— Shenstone  might  have  laid, 

Oh ! ill-forfaken  for  Bacotian  fpleen. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Gray  could  fneer 
at  Akenside  for  change  -f*  of  tajle , and  for 
correcting  in  his  later  frigidity  what  the 
fervour  of  youth  had  infpired. 

Eheu  ! 

Quam  temere  in  nofmet  legem  fancimus 
iniquam ! Hor.] 

[ * See  the  Ode  in  the  third  volume  of  Dodfley’s  Collec- 
tion.] 

[ f Note,  p.  261.] 
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MANSIONS. 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  “ regularity  is 

required  in  that  part  of  a garden,  which 
“ joins  the  dwelling-houfe.*”  The  highly 
refpedtable  writer,  who  alferts  this  maxim, 
remarks  at  the  fame  time  the  abfurdity  of 
extending  it.  But  I rather  take  the  rule 
itfelf  to  be  a relidt  of  the  prejudice  of  habit. 
Hiding  a good  front— -obflrudting  a prof- 
pe£l  from  the  windows— -rendering  a man- 
fion  damp  and  unwholefome  by  too  much 
fhelter— -are  inconveniences  that  fhould  be 
avoided.  But  I fee  no  connexion  between 
cautions  of  this  fort,  and  pofitive  regula- 
rity ; for  the  exclufion  of  which  there  feem 
to  be  perfuafive  reafons.  A degree  of  wild- 
nefs  in  the  garden  contrails  the  fymmetry 


* Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  24. 
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of  the  building;  and  the  generality  of  edi- 
fices appear  to  greateft  advantage 

Bol'om’d  high  in  tufted  trees.* 

[The  difcuffion  of  this  queftion  in  Obferva- 
tions  (p.  136)  goes  rather  about  it  than  into 
it.  In  Village  Memoirs  a kind  of  rule  is 
laid  down  (p.  135)  “ that  the  polifh  of 
“ ground  adjoining  to  a houfe  fhould  be 
“ inverfely  as  the  diftance.”  As  much  as  I 
efteem  the  gardening  maxims  in  this  book, 
I can’t  help  thinking  the  cited  one  rather 
vague.  My  own  opinion  too  is,  that  no 
general  precept  is  here  admifiible ; but 
that  the  ftyle  of  embellifhment  clofe  to  a 
manfion  fhould  be  fuggefted  by  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  premifes.  Confequently 
hardly  any  two  places  fhould  be  managed 
alike.  Whether  a dwelling  fhould  be  fur- 


[*  Mr.  Warton  has  expatiated  with  great  tatle  and 
elegance  on  the  fame  idea  in  a note  on  this  line  from  Mil- 
ton.] 
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rounded  by  garden-ground,  and  how  far 
that  garden-ground  fhould  be  extended  on 
any  fide,  or  whether  the  pafture  fhould 
come  up  to  the  windows  of  any  front,  are 
(all  of  them)  points  to  be  determined  by 
identical  circumftances. 

EDIFICES. 

The  purport  of  the  laft  remark  was  to 
iliew,  how  far  a defigner  was  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a manflon.  I now  confider  edi- 
fices, as  parts  of  garden-fcenery.  Shen- 
stone  fays,  “ a rural  fcene  to  me  is  never 
“ perfedt  without  fome  kind  of  building/* 
His  manner  of  wording  this  fentence  feems 
to  allow  for  difference  of  taftes ; and  he  is 
ready  to  compound  the  matter  for  a fear  of 
rock-work.  And  might  not  fome  other  na- 
tural objedts  fupply  this  imaginary  defi- 
ciency ? I mean,  fuch  as  a blafted  oak,  or 
any  ftrong  feature  either  of  ground,  wood, 

or 
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or  water  ? For  my  own  part,  I confefs, 
that  of  two  fcenes  nearly  fimilar  I have  gi- 
ven the  preference  to  one,  for  the  very  rea- 
fon  that  Shenstone  would  have  given  it 
to  the  other.  An  extenfive  ftretch  of  glade, 
much  diverfified  in  form  and  breadth,  and 
by  prominences  and  recedes  of  wood  per- 
fectly enclofing  it,  is  the  more  eligible  to  me 
for  total  ab fence  of  building.  There  is  a 
ftriking  Angularity  in  the  view  of  a conh- 
derable  portion  of  elegant  nature,  without 
any  intermixture  with  the  productions  of 
human  art.] 

An  edifice  may  be  Itrongly  charadterized 
by  correfpondent  accompaniments : the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  diftinguiihing,  how  far  the 
idea  fliould  be  carried.  For  inftance  : ruins 
are  buffered  to  exift  in  the  regions  of  neat- 
nefs.  Nor  is  this  circumftance  abfolutely 
improper : only  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
that  in  fuch  fituations  converfion  of  charac- 
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ter  is  vifible.  Confequently  let  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ruin  (as  at  Wooburn-farm*)  be  ex- 
tended no  further  than  the  pile.  [Though 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Englifh  Garden 
gives  a kind  of  fandtion  to  new  erections 
of  old  abbies  and  cattles,  yet  thefe  imita- 
tions are  fo  unlikely  to  fucceed,  that  I with, 
there  was  no  fuch  authority  for  attempting 
them.  Does  it  not  rather  betray  a diffidence 
in  the  propriety  of  the  recommendation, 
when  a note  is  fubjoined  to  defend  it,  be- 
caufe  fuch  buildings  may  be  turned  to  uti- 
lity f But  where  is  the  analogy  between 
their  external  appearance,  and  the  ufes  they 
are  deftined  to  ? Do  the  wails  of  a cattle 
ftrike  a fpedtator  with  the  idea  of  a barn, 
or  an  old  abbey-window  with  that  of  a 
dairy  ? How  then  lhall  they  be  made  the 
properer  objedts  of  vifion  by  an  inviftble 


* Near  Chertfey  in  Surrey. 
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utility  ? 1 may  be  told,  that  I mifunderftand 
the  poet  grody;  for  that  the  utility  is  not 
meant  to  be  dif played,  but  concealed.  Then 
I am  lure,  the  defenfive  argument  is  out  of 
place,  whatever  the  caftle  may  be  : for  who 
would  ever  think  of  raiding  ftructures  in 
thefe  forms  merely  for  the  fake  of  an  ad- 
ventitious utility  ? ] It  is  a common  cafe 
with  garden-buildings  to  be  ftrangely  inco- 
herent in  themfelves,  and  unconnected  with 
the  places  they  occupy.  Such  are  root- 
houfes  in  rofaries,  hermitages  richly  orna- 
mented, and  thofe  ruftic  feats  which  are 
marked  with  a formal  vulgarity  by  way  of 
rudenefs.  [But  almoft  thirty  years  ago,  at 
a country  feat  (where  I then  paid  a vifit) 
near  Wrexham  in  Wales,  there  wras  a her- 
mitage of  unaffected  fimplicity  without 
monadic  mimickries.  Its  being  the  contri- 
vance of  an  amiable  young  lady  of  the  fa- 
mily 
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mily  occafioned  at  the  time  the  following 
infcription  to  be  written  for  it. 

Ere  Grecian  artifts  decorated  home 
With  tap’ring  pillars,  and  the  crowning 
dome, 

In  humbler  edifice  man  lived  content, 

And  wifely  ufing,  what  free  Nature  lent, 
Form’d  of  materials  rude  each  ruffcic  mold: 
JVoodcn  were  houfes,  but  the  Age---was  gold. 
Hence  thefe  the  roofs  adapted  to  the  fage, 
Whofe  manners  imitate  the  Golden  Age. 
But  feek  no  palmer’s  weeds,  no  hoary  head 
In  gloomy  Superftition’s  garb  array’d  : 

By  grace  diftinguifh’d,  and  engaging  air. 
Our  Hermit  fpeaks  Religion’s  features  fair; 
Virtue  diredts  her  far  from  rigid  pride, 
Cheerful  her  looks,  expreffive  of  her  guide.] 

PILLARS  and  URNS. 

As  to  pillars  and  obelifks,  they  are  ge- 
nerally eredted  to  vanity.  Had  obelifks  ne- 
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ver  flood  upon  claffic  ground  one  fhould 
be  puzzled  to  account  for  their  reception. 
Other  pillars  may  have  greater  beauty  in 
themfelves;  yet  I cannot  recommend  the 
admiffion  of  them  among  rural  objects, 
unlefs  they  acquire  a degree  of  propriety 
from  fomething  adjacent.  Backed  by  rifmg 
wood,  they  lofe  much  of  their  power  to  dif- 
figure  a landfcape  : but  the  leaft  exception- 
able fituation,  either  for  pillars  or  urns , is 
in  fome  fmall  area  furrounded  by  thickets. 
[The  choice  of  a fpot  for  a burial-place 
towards  the  end  of  the  Englijh  Garden  feems 
to  accord  with  this  idea.] 

STATUES. 

The  ufe  of  flatues  is  another  dangerous 
attempt  in  gardening— not  however  im- 
poflible  to  be  pradtifed  with  fuccefs.  How 
peculiarly  happy  is  the  pofition  of  the 

River 
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River  God  at  Stourhead  !*  How  prettily 
grouped  are  the  Silvan  Deities  near  the 
temple  of  Pan  on  Enfield  Chace ! f I re- 
member a figure  at  Hagley,  which  one 
could  fancy  to  be  darting  acrofs  the  alley 
of  a grove.  The  noble  proprietor  ^ foon 
afterwards  removed  it— -perhaps  as  border- 
ing upon  puerile  conceit : but  I muff  con- 
fefs  myfelf  on  feeing  it  much  taken  with 
the  thought,  and  only  wifhed  the  pedejlal 
had  been  concealed. 

[CONVENIENCE. 

Though  the  principal  end  of  landfcape- 
gardening  is  to  pleafe  the  eye,  yet  that  end 
can  never  be  perfedfly  anfwered  by  any 
thing,  that  manifeftly  militates  againft  the 
comforts  of  life,  or  againft  the  facility  of 

* Sir  Richard  Ho  are’s,  Bart,  in  Wiltfhire. 

f At  the  South  Lodge. 

J George  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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performing  ordinary  fundtions.  It  becomes 
then  the  bufinefs  of  a defigner  to  diftinguifh, 
where  convenience  fhould  be  his  leading 
principle.  The  * road  to  a manfion  (being 
a neceffary  thing)  certainly  falls  within  the 
province  of  this  article.  The  line  of  fuch 
road  fhould  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the 
mofh  fimple  and  obvious  rules.  Every  va- 
riation of  its  diredtion  fhould  be  governed 
by  the  fwells  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  in- 
terference of  obftacles.  When  artifts  by 
profeflion,  befotted  with  the  notion  of  a 
fweep,  difregard  what  they  fhould  mod  at- 
tend to,  the  impropriety  of  their  method 
will  be  ftriking.  It  may  indeed  happen, 
that  attending  clofely  to  convenience  (even 
in  its  own  province)  may  be  hurtful  to  other 
parts  of  a defign,  where  the  beautiful  ought 


[*  This  remark  has  been  written  a number  of  years: 
which  is  now  mentioned,  left  any  reader  fhould  think  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  Landfcape , b.  i,  ver.  147,  &c.] 
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to  prevail.  In  l'uch  cafes  the  main  ftudy 
of  the  defigner  fhould  be  to  conceal  the  fa- 
criflce  of  convenience.  From  no  one  point 
of  view  fhould  the  whole  line  of  deviation 
be  vifible.  I fay  the  whole , becaufe  it  is  much 
cafier  to  create  a reafon  for  each  particular 
turn,  than  for  a general  circuity. 

It  moft  frequently  fuits  convenience,  that 
the  entrance-front  of  a manfion  fhould  not 
adjoin  to  a garden.  Yet  a difpofition  con- 
fonant  to  this  idea  often  creates  two  other 
inconveniences.  If  the  ground-floor  is  not 
fufficiently  elevated,  there  is  a difficulty  in 
guarding  the  windows  of  this  front  from 
cattle,  without  obftrudting  the  view  from 
within.  The  fecond  inconvenience  is  how 
to  conceal  the  garden-fence  externally ; 
which  fence  muff  come  to  the  angle  of  the 
manfion,  unlefs  the  whole  of  the  building 
Hands  in  paffure---no  eligible  circumftance. 
Hollies  are  an  admirable  expedient  for  con- 
quering 
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quering  this  latter  difficulty.  The  former 
is  a local  one,  and  its  cure  mull  be  locally 
fuggefted.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  is  an  art  in  the  management  of 
grounds,  little  underftood,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  difficult  to  be  accomplifhed.  It  is  ana- 
logous to  what  is  called  keeping-under  in' 
painting.  By  fome  parts  being  feemingly 
neglected,  the  fucceeding  are  more  ftrik- 
ingly  beautiful*.  The  effect  of  this  ma- 
nagement is  very  apparent  at  the  LeaJ'- 
owes\.  I know  not,  whether  the  fame  thing 


[ * Mr.  Knight  fays  (in  a note  to  the  Landfcape)  that 
this  principle  “ has  been  ftudioufly  avoided.”  He  may  here 
fee,  it  was  neither  unpradtiled  nor  unmarked  many  years 
ago.] 

[f  This  place  is  here  fpoken  of  according  to  its  Rate  in 
Shenstone’s  life-time.  The  writer  has  never  feen  it  lince; 
but  from  what  he  obferved  when  he  did  fee  it,  thinks  it 
next  to  importable,  that  any  fubfequent  proprietor  fliould 
have  preferved  its  inexplicable  charms  in  the  fame  per- 
fection.] 
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is  intended  at  Paine's  Hill , when  you  are 
conducted  to  a view  of  the  lake  through 
fpecimens  of  French  and  Italian  gardening : 
but  thefe  are  too  much  laboured,  to  give  an 
equal  refpite  to  the  attention  with  natural 
negligencies. 

[Negligencies  in  gardening  require  as  much 
confideration  as  any  part  of  it  whatfoever. 

When  either  too  glaring,  or  too  little  in  them- 

$ 

felves,  or  out  of  place,  they  become  confpicu- 
oufly  affedted.  I will  endeavour  to  give  ex- 
amples of  each.^  If  in  a pafture  the  fheep 
have  made  themfelves  a bed  between  the 
roots  of  an  old  oak,  one  might  leave  it,  as 
piffurefque ; but  if  they  have  made  a great 
hole  in  a wheel-rut,  not  to  remedy  the 
nuifance  would  be  glaringly  abfurd.  Knots 
of  furze,  or  broom,  or  fern,  if  in  fufficient 
number  or  fize,  may  give  variety  to  lawn  ; 
but  too  diminutive  are  ridiculous,  fujfucks 
of  rufhes  may  have  a very  good  effedt  in  one 

of 
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of  Claude’s  landfcapes,  as  feen  from  the  dif- 
tance,  at  which  the  painter  permits  you  to 
approach  them  ; but  on  lands  in  any  ftate 
of  cultivation  they  would  be  quite  prepof- 
terous*. 

Eft  modus  in  rebus  : funt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  confiftere  redtum. 

Hor.] 

Whatever  rules  may  be  prefcribed,  the 
beft  inftrudtor  is  example  ; the  force  of 
which  firft  redtified  our  tafte,  and  muft 
continue  to  improve  it.  Yet  we  fhould 
be  aware  not  to  confound  the  difpofitions 
of  nature  with  the  contrivances  of  art.  I 
know  places  exceeding  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, without  the  lead;  pretence  to  genius  or 

[*  The  late  Earl  Granville’s  meadows,  clofe  to  his  houfe 
in  Bedfordfhire,  were  immoderately  poached  by  cattle.  This 
kind  of  roughnefs  in  grafs-ground  can  hardly  be  made  very 
diftinguifhable  in  a pi&ure : fo  the  noble  Earl  never  jufti- 
fied  the  rugged  holes  by  the  authority  of  Claude,  but  by  a 
claflical  witticifm — bourn  vejligia.'] 
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judgment  in  their  defign.  They  are  like 
home  charming  ftory  indifferently  related  : 
the  tale  and  the  fccne  have  intrinfic  powers 
of  magic  ; and  neither  barbarous  language 
nor  barbarous  artifts  can  eafily  diffolve  the 
enchantment.  Jufter  models  however  of 
contrived  difpofition  are  by  no  means  want- 
ing. You  will  find  them  within  the  woods 
of  Stoke*,  at  Wroxtoivf,  and  in  the  valley 
at  Badminton:};:  Oatlands  will  fhew  you 
how  rivers  can  be  imitated  : Persfield  § may 
bring  to  your  imagination  fome  romantic 
paradife  of  Semiramis.  Paine’s  Hill  has 
every  mark  of  creative  genius , and  Hagley  of 
correftejl  fancy ; but  the  mod  intimate  alii - 


4 

* Near  Briftol. 

f Earl  of  Guilford’s,  near  Banbury  : where  there  is  a caf- 
cade  fcene  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  hr  ft  Earl’s 
fecond  Lady,  in  the  infancy  of  modern  gardening. 

+ Duke  of  Beaufort’s  ; in  which  park  is  a beautiful  reach 
of  vale  fkirted  with  noble  woods. 

§ Near  Chepftow,  Monmouthihire. 
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mice  with  nature  was  formed  by  Shenstone. 
Not  that  I would  recommend  even  the  works 
of  the  moft  ingenious  defigner  for  fervile 
imitation.  How  infipid  are  the  copiers  of 
Shakespeare  ! whoever  would  rival  his  ex- 
cellence, muff  ftudy  in  the  fame  fchool  as  did 
Shakespeare  himlelf.  Nature’s  favourite 
haunts  are  the  fchool  of  gardening.  She  ap- 
pears in  fublimeft  rudenefs  upon  many  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  kingdom;  her  milder 
train  of  Graces  difperfe  themfelves  along  the 
banks  of  Thames ; her  majefic  retirements 
are  fituated  on  the  dreams  of  Dove  and 
Derwent,  in  the  vale  of  Hacknefs*,  and 
the  groves  of  Eaftwell'f : die  affumes  on 
Richmond-brow  a gayer  and  a f of  ter  dig- 

[*  Near  Scarborough.  To  this  vale  the  worthy  proprie- 
tor (Sir  Richard  Bempte  Johnfton)  has  lhewn  his  attach- 
ment by  ere&ing  a manfion  there.] 

[f  In  Kent;  and  in  a rude  date,  when  belonging  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Winchelfea.  A conliderable  hill  in  Ealt-well 
park  is  clothed  all  over  with  tire  fined  beeches  in  the  king- 
dom.] 
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nity,  making  every  fprightly  work  of  art 
ferve  for  her  embellifhment. 

But  from  a general  view  of  our  prefent 
gardens  in  populous  diftridts,  a foreigner 
might  imagine  they  were  calculated  for  a 
race  of  Lilliputians.  Are  their  ihades  in 
any  degree  proportionable  to  common  mor- 
. tals  ? By  the  turns  of  their  winding  walks, 
one  lhould  take  them  to  be  the  footfteps  of 
fome  reeling  drunkard.  [Such  are  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a fedt  of  whimficals,  which  feems 
to  have  been  continually  increafing  under 
repeated  literary  perfecutions.  The  undif- 
tinguifhing  herd  in  a region  of  elegance  will 
always  be  aukwardly  imitating,  or  attempt- 
ing to  excel,  what  they  can’t  help  admiring; 
whilft  nations  that  are  but  partially  civi- 
lized, do  little  injury  to  the  face  of  rural  na- 
ture. Neglect  of  order,  not  premeditated 
defign,  makes  Turkifh  gardens  irregular. 
As  arts  increafe,  they  come  to  be  mifap- 

plied 
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plied  to  the  fnppofed  decoration  of  natural 
fcenery  ; till  corredler  tafte  difcovers  a dif- 
play  of  art  to  be  there  inadmiflible.  Thus, 
finally  refortino-  to  nature’s  Standard  is  a 

J O 

proof  of  the  height  of  civility.  Whether 
fuch  proof  adtually  exifts  in  this  country, 
and  what  opinions  have  been  held  thereon, 
fhall  be  the  fubjedl  of  a particular 

DISCUSSION. 

The  real  flate  of  tafte  in  gardening , as  it 
has  prevailed  over  this  country  for  more 
than  the  laft  half  century,  is  the  fubjedl  now 
treated  of.  Thofe  perfons,  who  appear  to 
be  the  beft  qualified  for  deciding  on  it,  have 
feemingly  the  wideft  difference  of  opinion. 
Writers  are  moftly  agreed  in  tracing  the  ori- 
gin of  modern  gardening  up  to 

KENT. 

The  author  of  Obfervations  minutely  de- 

fcribes  two  of  his  defigns Claremont  and 

p Efher. 
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Efher.  In  the  firft  book  of  the  Englijh 
Garden , the  poet  fpeaks  of  Kent’s  “ elyfian 
fcenes”  in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  panegyric. 
Laftly,  Mr.  Walpole,  with  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witnefs,  has  very  accurately  de- 
lineated Kent’s  manner  of  realizing  land- 
fcapes,  has  expatiated  on  his  merits,  nor 
concealed  his  few  demerits  in  this  profef- 
fion.  All  this  muft  have  been  well-known 
to  Mr.  Price:  indeed  he  nearly  acknow- 
ledges as  much  in  his  EJJay  on  the  Pifiurefquc. 
Yet  in  that  book,  p.  184,  he  tells  us,  that 
Mutat  quadrata  rotundis 
comprifes  the  whole  change  of  fyftem  in- 
troduced by  Kent.  When  a reader  meets 
with  a dogma  of  this  fort,  fubverfive  of 
received  opinion,  he  expedls  to  fee  it  tho- 
roughly fubftantiated.  But  not  one  fyllable 
more  to  the  point  of  this  half-line  from 
Horace  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Price’s  ef- 
fay.  The  reflection  however,  here  call  upon 

Kent, 
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Kent,  was  diredfly  anfwered  above  half  a 
century  before  it  was  publilhed. 

Can  Kent  defign  like  nature  ? mark,  where 
Thames 

Plenty  and  pleafure  pours  through  Lin- 
coln’s meads. 

Can  the  great  artift,  though  with  tafte  fu- 
preme 

Endued,  one  beauty  to  this  Eden  add  ? 
Though  he,  by  rules  unfetter’d,  boldly 
fcorns 

Formality  and  method-— round  and  fquare 
Difdaining,  plans  irregularly  great. 

Dodsley’s  Colledlion  of  Poems, 
vol.  3,  p.  11 7,  large  ed. 

Thefe  elegant  lines  are  taken  from  a poem, 
entitled  1 ‘The  Lnthufiafl , or  Lover  of  Nature ,* 
and  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  in 
1740.  They  are  of  the  more  undeniable 
authority  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the 

p 2 prevailing 
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prevailing  charadteriftic  of  that  poem  is  an 
unbounded  attachment  to  every  thing  na- 
tural. To  fuch  a voucher  it  may  feem  fu- 
perfluous  to  add  any  thing  from  myfelf : 
yet  I can’t  help  mentioning,  that  I was 
particularly  pleafed  at  Efher  about  forty 
years  ago  with  one  piece  of  wild  fcenery, 
which  I take  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  in  Obfervations  “ a bold  recefs  which 
“ runs  up  into  a thicket.”  Even  this  little 
fpecimen  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  Kent 
had  at  leaft  one  more  idea,  than  that  of 
rounding  a fquare.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  it  feems  probable,  that  this  palfage  in 
Mr.  Price’s  book  efcaped  erafement  merely 
from  inadvertency,  when  he  fent  it  to  be 
printed— which  we  are  told  by  him  in  the 
preface  was  “ earlier  than  he  wifhed.”  Not 
that  declarations  of  this  kind  ought  to  pre- 
clude animadverfions  on  the  books  they 
are  prefixed  to.  Such  a notion  would  oblige 


us 
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us  to  hold  facred  every  offspring  of  the 
prefs,  that  was  avowedly  immature.  In- 
deed the  plea  in  the  preface  is  hardly  ever 
admitted  by  the  public  on  behalf  of  living 
authors:  it  much  oftener  hrikes  the  com- 
munity of  readers  as  a flight  upon  them- 
felves. 

Though  this  general  cenfure  hands  to- 
tally dehitute  of  fupport,  Mr.  Price’s  par- 
ticular objections  to  fome  of  Kent’s  im- 
provements (as  hated  by  Mr.  Walpole) 
demand  confideration.  He  difapproves  of 
Kent’s  plantations  of young  beeches.  Would 
he  have  had  him  planted  old  ones,  as  a 
nurfery  for  dead  groves  ? does  any  other 
foreh-tree  fooner  produce  the  effeCts  re- 
quired from  it  ? I am  unable  to  perceive 
the  force  of  this  objection.  The  next 
charge  againh  Kent  is  his  “ thinning  the 
“ foremoh  ranks  of  a venerable  wood.” 
The  weight  of  this  charge  entirely  depends 


on 
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on  fome  identical  circumftances,  which  do 
not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  before  the  reader. 
I apprehend,  that  Mr.  Walpole’s  manner 
of  exprefiing  himfelf  has  been  a little  warped 

< 

by  his  avowed  diflike  to  the  melancholy. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I hold  it  very  poffi- 
ble,  to  break  the  mere  outline  of  a venerable 
wood  without  dcftroying  its  character 
nay,  that  fuch  charadter  may  be  fometimes 
encouraged  by  prominences  and  recedes 
arifing  from  partial  thinning.  As  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  operation  here  pradtifed  is 
no-where  afcertained,  it  might  have  been 
done  in  that  very  method,  which  Mr.  Price 
has  defcribed  in  his  own  eflay,  p.  122.  The 
laft  charge  which  Mr.  Price  brings  againft 
Kent  (for  it  is  Kent,  whom  Mr.  Wal- 
pole is  fpeaking  of)  is  “ his  fcattering 
“ only  a few  trees  here  and  there  on  the 
“ edges  of  his  artificial  rivers.”  Averfion 
to  melancholy  may  have  tended  to  thin  the 
! • (hade 
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fhade  here,  as  well  as  in  the  former  paffage. 
Or  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Walpole  had 
his  eye  upon  fome  particular  fpot,  where 
a few  fcattered  trees  might  be  better  than 
more.  It  might  be  a narrow  valley  be- 
twixt two  ranges  of  woody  hills;  and  to 
have  fluffed  it  with  plantation  might  have 
been  choking  a beautiful  meadow,  and  ob- 
flrudling  the  only  outlet  for  the  eye  which 
was  left  to  it.  At  leafl  candour  forbids  our 
admitting  a mere  fuppofition  to  the  con- 
trary, as  a charge  againfl  the  artifl. 

In  the  fame  cenfure,  that  Mr.  Price  has 
paffed  on  Kent’s  change  of  fyflem,  he  alfo 
involves  “ all  that  has  proceeded  from  it.” 
Has  Mr.  Price  really  confidered,  how  much 
is  included  in  thefe  few  words  ? According 
to  my  own  idea,  all  that  has  fince  been 
done  by  the  moft  defervedly  admired  de- 
figners,  by  Soutiicote,  Hamilton,  Lyt- 
telton, Pitt,  Shenstone,  Morris,  for 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,  and  by  Wrigiit  for  others,  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjedt,  even 
the  gardening  didactic  poem,  and  the  di- 
dactic eilay  on  the  pidturefque,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Kent.  Had  Kent  never  ex- 
terminated the  bounds  of  regularity,  never 
actually  traverfed  the  way  to  freedom  of 
manner,  would  any  of  thefe  celebrated  ar- 
tifts  have  found  it  of  themfelves  ? Theore- 
tic hints  from  the  higheft  authorities  had 
evidently  long  exilted  without  fufficient 
effedt.  And  had  not  thefe  great  matters 
adtually  executed,  what  Kent’s  example 
firft  infpired  them  with  the  defign  of  exe- 
cuting, would  the  fubfequent  writers  on 
gardening  have  been  enabled  to  cplledt  ma- 
terials for  precepts,  or  (tores  for  their  ima- 
ginations ? Mr.  Price  acknowledges  him- 
felf  an  admirer  of  the  water-feene  at  Blen- 
heim. Would  it  ever  have  appeared  in  its 
prefent  fhape,  if  no  Kent  had  previoufly 

abolifhed 
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abolifhed  the  ftiffnefs  of  canals  ? If  this 
original  artift  had  barely  refcued  the  liquid 
element  from  the  conftraint  of  right  lines 
and  angles,  that  fervice  alone  would  have 
given  him  an  indubitable  claim  to  the  re- 
fpedt  of  pofterity. 

SOUTHCOTE 

appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  of 
thofe,  in  whom  Kent’s  44  elyfian  fcenes” 
excited  the  idea  of  improving  their  own 
domains.  He  polTelTed  a genius  in  many 
refpedts  well-fuited  to  the  purpofe— equal 
to  difclofing  the  fofter  beauties  of  nature, 
and  to  enlivening  every  path  with  cafual 
pieces  of  perfpedtive.  He  was  rather  too 
lavifh  of  his  flowery  decorations.  But  the 
chief  defect  of  his  plan  was  in  the  narrow 
ftrip  of  border,  feparated  by  a fofle  from 
the  internal  pafture.  Thefe  narrow  (trips 
are  defedtive  in  themfelves : they  require  an 

q_  unufual 
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unufual  inequality  of  ground  to  have  the 
line  of  feparation  properly  concealed.  This 
imperfe6fion  indeed  is  only  vifible,  when 
you  are  in  the  ftrip  itfelf ; it  prevents  not 
the  border  from  making  a harmonized 
boundary  to  the  internal  landlcape.  Yet 
I am  afraid,  that  this  bordering  walk  has 
been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  beauty 
of  other  places,  than  to  that  of  the  place 
where  it  was  firft  imagined. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile : 
the  elegance  of  Wooburn  farm  was  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  even  its  faults  were  impofing. 
To  this  part  of  its  plan  may  probably  be 
attributed  the  introdu6fion  of  that  com- 
promife  with  liberal  gardening,  called  a 
belt.  Belts  may  be  ferviceable  expedients 
for  mere  perambulation ; but  can  feldom 
be  eafily  made  accordant  with  freedom  of 
landfcape.  They  abfolutely  deface  the  vi- 
cinity, whenever  made  receptacles  for  a 

long 
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long  and  thin  concatenation  of  fpiral 
plants. 


HAMILTON’S 

Paine’s  Hill,  being  nearly  his  own  creation, 
muff  in  all  likelihood  have  been  begun 
about  the  fame  time  as  Southcote’s  farm; 
though  it  neceffarily  required  a number  of 
years  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  maturity. 
It  is  totally  needlefs  to  fay  a fy liable  more 
on  this  admirable  place ; fince  its  charadter- 
iftical  excellence  is  not  only  fpecified  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  but  acknowledged  in  plain 
terms  by  the  avowed  cenfurer  of  modern 
improvements  himfelf. 


L Y T T E L T O N’s 

new-modelling  of  the  lhades,  and  unfetter- 
ing of  the  rills  at  Hagley,  might  be  even 
prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  works  at  the 
two  villas  laft-mentioned.  But  neither  are 

the 
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the  rills  of  Hagley  uncelebrated  by  Mr. 
Walpole;  nor  can  this  known  delight 
of  the  rural  Graces,  and  of  the  Wood- 
Nymphs,  and  Water-Nymphs  (land  in 
need  of  any  further  commemoration. 

PITT. 

Within  a very  few  years  of  the  fame  pe- 
riod the  great  Pitt*  turned  his  mind  to 
the  embellifhment  of  rural  nature.  He  ex- 
ercifed  this  talent  for  defign  at  the  South 
Lodge  upon  Enfield  Chace.  The  foreft- 
ground  furrounding  the  inclofure  was  then 
wild  and  woody,  and  is  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale.  He  entertained  the  idea  (and  ad- 
mirably realized  it)  of  making  the  interior 
correfpond  with  the  exterior  fcenery.  His 
temple  of  Pan  is  mentioned  in  Obfervations-\. 

[*  Late  Earl  of  Chatham.] 

[t  In  p.  129.  But  becaufe  the  place  had  then  changed 
its  owner,  the  name  of  the  great  man  that  planned  it  is  to- 
tally omitted.] 
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But  the  fingular  effort  of  his  genius  was  a 
fuccefsful  imitation  of  the  pi6turefque  ap- 
pearance of  a bye-lane,  on  the  very  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Price  (p.  26.)  fuppofes  it  might 
be  practicable.  I guefs,  that  Mr.  Price 
was  not  in  the  lead  aware  of  fuch  a defign 
having  been  carried  into  execution  near  fifty 
years  ago. 

SHENSTONE. 

Co-temporary  with  this  amufive  talk  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  we  may  reckon 
the  beginning  of  a real  improvement  at  the 
Leafowes.  Every  fpedtator  of  that  place 
readily  allows,  Shenstone’s  management 
of  his  living  fountains  was  carried  to  a pitch 
of  perfection,  which  the  feverelt  critical  eye 
would  not  with  to  fee  any  alteration  in.  This 
capital  feature  there  might  indeed  be  much 
indebted  for  beauty  to  its  neighbouring 
pattern  at  Hagley ; and  Lord  Lyttelton 

might 
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might  have  ufed  with  truth  the  fame  fort  of 
expreflion  as  Tasso  did,  who  faid  of  the 
author  of  Paftor  Fido,  4 if  he  had  never 
1 feen  my  Aminta,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
‘ celled  it.’  Yet  the  peculiarities  in  Shen- 
st one’s  ftyle  of  gardening  were  moll  of 
them  original.  Novel  was  the  idea  of  ex- 
hibiting a variety  of  natural  landfcapes  by 
the  mere  abidance  of  a path  along  the 
fide  of  a bordering  hedge  of  an  enclofure ; 
and  this  too  without  any  vifible  attempt  at 
internal  embelliihment.  Nor  are  thefe  ex- 
periments much  worth  making  in  general, 
but  only  in  thole  fimilar  fituations,  where 
the  hand  of  Nature  has  anticipated  the  (kill 
of  the  artift,  by  the  formation  of  her  rolling 
hills  interfered  with  dales  and  vallies.  The 
paths  themfelves  too  were  of  novel  inven- 
tion. The  very  plan  of  their  diredtion  re- 
leafes  them  from  the  reftraints  of  fimilarity 
in  breadth,  and  correfpondence  of  outlines : 

for 
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for  one  of  the  edgings  is  totally  loft  in  the 
thicket  of  the  bordering  fence.  Within  the 
woodlands  the  liberty  of  the  paths  is  ftill 
more  complete---the  lines  of  partition  be- 
ing annihilated  on  both  Tides  in  irregularly 
fkirting  copfes.  By  way  of  general  re- 
mark, I fhall  here  hazard  an  opinion,  that 
this  irregularity  in  the  breadth  and  outlines 
of  walks  and  roads,  fo  eafy  to  be  accom- 
plifhed  in  woods,  might  partly  be  tranf- 
ferred  with  advantage  to  open  grounds ; ex- 
cepting only  fuch  fpots,  as  are  polifhed  like 
a garden.  For  this  purpofe,  any  formal 
edging  (if  making  one  can’t  be  difpenfed 
with)  fhould  be  beaten  down  and  effaced 
again;  and,  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  fuch  road  or  path,  a kind  of  partial  neg- 
le6t  lhould  be  apparently  harmonized*. 

I have 

[*  The  remark  in  the  text  (as  indeed  the  whole  of  this 
book)  was  written  before  I had  feen  Mr.  Price’s  Supplemental 
letter  and  in  it  p.  152;  otherwife  it  would  hardly  have  been 

written 
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I have  here  feledted  fome  of  Shenstone’s 
leading  principles  (not  before  fpecified)  as 
necelfary  ingredients  for  forming  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  fubjedt  of  this  dilcuflion.  I 
mean  not  to  tire  my  readers  with  any  mi- 
nuter defeription  of  the  Leafowes.  The 
public  are  already  in  pofleflion  of  many, 
and  perhaps  more  than  they  can  profit  by. 
For  (as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Gray*  has 
very  truly  told  us)  verbal  deferiptions  of 
rural  feenery  are  no  identical  pidtures:  who- 
ever attempts  to  make  them  fo  by  extreme 
copioufnefs  of  didtion,  may  become  infuf- 
ferably  tedious,  but  never  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. By  a few  mafterly  ftrokes  a writer 
enables  his  readers  to  conceive  a whole  land- 
fcape  of  fome  fort;  while  too  circumfian- 
tial  an  enumeration  of  particulars  only  pre- 
written at  all.  It  is  not  however  expunged : nor  is  the 
writer  lefs  partial  to  the  remark,  as  far  as  he  finds  it  co-in- 
cide  with  the  idea  of  fo  mafterly  a defigner.] 

[ * See  p.  376  note.] 
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eludes  them  from  this  exercife  of  fancy, 
and  gives  them  in  its  room  a mere  mafs  of 
confufion.  The  clear  concifenefs  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  in  his  Pidture  of  the  Iile  of 
Wight,  is  the  propereft  ftyle  for  ascertain- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  each  fpot  he 
deferibes : which  feems  to  be  the  utmoll  in 
this  way  to  be  done  by  words.  Before  I 
quit  this  article,  I would  apprize  my  rea- 
ders, that  I do  not  fet  up  the  Leafowes 
(even  in  their  Shenftonian  hate)  for  a per- 
fect model  of  gardening.  This  declaration 
is  made,  as  a proteft  againft  allowing  any 
flight  objedtion  to  be  derogatory  from  the 
general  merit  of  this  defigner.  There  was 
one  fhort  zig-zag  walk,  one  gilt  urn,  and  a 
few  collegiate  puerilities ; and  one  or  two 
appendages  were  poffibly  ill-afforted : but 
all  thefe  were  removeable  without  prejudice 
to  the  charadter  of  the  natural  landfcape, 

r and 
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and  bore  no  kind  of  proportion  to  that  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  delightful  fcenery. 

M ORRIS. 

At  about  1750  we  may  fix  the  asra  of 
Persfield.  The  difference  between  this  place 
and  the  Leafowes  is  great  indeed  with  re- 
gard to  their  natural  formation,  but  very 
inconfiderable  in  the  general  ftyle  of  their 
improvement.  Morris  made  a point  of 
conducting  a fpeClator  with  cafe  to  the  va- 
riety of  romantic  views,  which  his  fituation 
afforded.  That  wonderful  walk  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipitious  bank  of  Wye  muff 
have  been  a laborious  operation : yet  the 
mere  completion  of  it  almoft  effaced  every 
appearance  of  workmanfhip.  Here  a judi- 
cious obferver  will  not  only  admire  each 
compofition  of  the  grand,  and  of  the  piCfu- 
refque,  as  they  refpeCtively  prefent  them- 
felves  before  him ; but  he  will  alfo  be  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  fatisfied  with  refledting  on  the 
total  abfence  of  fanciful  accompaniments. 
I cannot  recolledt,  that  any  of  the  fcenes  on 
the  Wye  are  the  leaf!  adulterated  by  the 
introdudfion  of  any  puerile  appendage 
whatfoever. 

Thefe  fix  are  all  the  voluntary  artifts, 
whofe  works  it  is  in  my  power  to  refer  to, 
gs  exifting  in  1768.  I might  probably  have 
ftrengthened  my  argument  in  defence  of  the 
tafte  of  Great  Britain  by  fome  additional 
proofs,  if  my  home-travels  had  been  lefs 
circumfcribed.  But  they  never  reached  into 
the  very  weftern,  or  very  northern,  nor  tho- 
roughly into  many  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 
This  paucity  of  examples  may  be  a little 
(and  but  little)  helped  by  the  works  of  one 
profejfor  of  gardening,  whofe  plans  were 
coeval  with  the  modification  of  Persfield. 
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was  the  name  of  this  gentleman.  A gen- 
tleman my  hearfay  evidence  tells  me  that 
he  was  : and  by  hearfay  alone  I can  pretend 
to  fpeak  of  him.  The  circumftance  how- 
ever of  his  birth  and  education  having  been 
above  plebeian  was  (I  ihould  think)  by  no 
means  immaterial  towards  forming  him  for 
the  profeflion.  The  works  of  thofe,  who 
from  handling  a fpade  have  fet  up  for  de- 
figners,  ufually  betray  a mechanical  preva- 
lency. 

What  if  the  foot  ordain’d  the  duft  to  tread. 
Or  hand  to  toil,  afpir’d  to  be  the  head  ? 

Pope. 

Though  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature,  it  re- 
quires the  fun-fhine  of  tuition  to  ripen  it. 
Without  this  afliftance  the  mind  is  rarely 
fitted  for  the  tafk  of  defigning.  There  is 
alfo  another  reafon,  why  a defigner  ought 
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to  be  a gentleman.  Pretending  by  the 
glance  of  an  eye  to  regulate  fcenery,  even 
of  a moderate  extent,  is  a downright  fpe- 
cies  of  quackery ; and  fuch  pretenfions  have 
been  one  of  the  caufes  of  that  amazing  dif- 
ference between  the  works  of  common  pro- 
fefTors,  and  thofe  of  proprietors  of  tafte. 
Whoever  exercifes  his  talent  of  gardening 
over  any  confiderable  fpace  of  ground, 
fhould  have  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  every  point  of  view ; 
and  fo  complete  a knowledge  of  a place  is 
not  to  be  acquired  without  fome  refidence 
at  it.  But  what  proprietor  would  fubmit 
to  be  troubled  with  the  company  of  a pro- 
feffor,  that  has  not  the  manners  of  a gen- 
tleman ? On  all  thefe  accounts  I may  con- 
gratulate the  prefent  period  on  having  at 

lead  two  * profeffors  of  gardening pre- 

vioufly  gentlemen.  Wright 

[ * Mr.  Eames  I know  only  by  name.  Nor  can  I boaft 
of  much  more  perfonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Repton  ; but 

have 
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Wright  underftood  drawing,  and 
iketched  plans  of  his  defigns;  but  never 
contracted  for  work : which  might  occa- 
fion  his  not  being  applied  to  by  thofe,  who 
confider  nothing  fo  much,  as  the  having 
trouble  taken  off  their  hands.  I lhould  ap- 
prehend too,  that  a garden-defigner,  whofe 
art  reaches  no  further  than  his  pencil  can 
affift  him,  mult  be  neceffarily  defedtive  : it 
being  out  of  the  power  of  the  pencil  to 
trace  lome  fcenes  with  accuracy---from  the 
principal  points  of  view  for  commanding 
them.  No  mention  of  Wright  is  made 
by  Mr.  Walpole.  He  feems  to  have  been 
as  little  known  to  Mr.  Price  : which  rather 
furprifes  me,  becaufe  I well  remember  to 
have  heard  (about  1754)  of  an  admired  ef- 
fort of  his  genius  on  a piece  of  lawn  at 
Lord  Barrington’s.  The  improvement 

have  heard  from  a molt  refpe&able  neighbour  of  his,  that  he 
is  a very  agreeable  companion.] 
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of  two  places,  both  commended  by  name  in 
this  effay,  I have  always  underftood  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  Wright.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  Stoke  near  Briftol.  The  pieces  of  wood- 
land in  that  domain  are  neither  remarkable 
for  extent  in  themfelves,  nor  for  the  fize 
of  their  timber;  yet  the  management  of 
them  gave  me,  more  than  any  thing  I had 
feen,  an  idea  of  what  might  be  done  by  the 
internal  arrangement  of  a wood.  Some  old 
pollards  clad  with  ivy  were  made  admirable 
ufe  of.  One  of  thefe  filvan  fpinnies  * was 
decorated  with  rofes,  as  nearly  as  poflible 
in  the  very  manner,  which  is  advifed  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Englifh  Garden  (ver. 
190)  for  the  fame  kind  of  fpot  fimilarly  de- 
tached. I have  fome  idea,  that  this  particular 
fcene  was  laid  out  by  the  great  Pitt  : but 
whether  his,  or  Weight’s,  or  the  proprie- 

[ * Spinny  is  not  an  uncommon  word  in  midland  counties 
for  a fmall  piece  of  woodland.] 
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tor’s  (Lord  Bottetourt)  it  was  a better 
defign  than  the  poet’s,  by  there  being  no 
occafion  for  “ gravel  or  fand,”  and  becaufe 
the  rural  imagery  was  not  confounded  with 
a number  of  bujis  and  urns---?L  confufion 
one  would  little  have  expedted  from  an 
invoker  of  fimplicity.  Wright’s  other  de- 
fign (if  I was  not  mif-informed)  was  the 
terrace  and  river  at  Oatlands.  This  piece 
of  water  (as  I have  not  feen  it  within  thirty 
years)  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  defcribe 
with  exadfnefs  ; but  I perfectly  remember, 
that  the  Thames  itfelf,  as  perceived  from 
the  terrace  at  a diftance,  looked  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  ftream. 

BROWN 

is  the  next  perfon,  whom  the  plan  of  this 
difcuflion  requires  me  to  treat  of.  For  he 
came  into  fome  vogue  as  early  as  Wright; 
and  the  fafhion  of  employing  him  conti- 
nued 
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nued  not  only  to  1768,  but  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  many  years  after.  Not  one  of 
his  works  is  commended  in  the  effay;  nor 
is  he  mentioned  at  all  there  by  name.  His 
fuppofed  faults  are  glanced  at,  and  his 
practical  dexterity  acknowledged.  It  would 
have  been  very  inconfiftent  in  a writer  to 
have  praifed  any  of  that  artift’s  defigns, 
whofe  vogue  he  confidered  as  really  de- 
trimental to  the  art  itfelf.  For  this  reafon 
(and  alfo  becaufe  Woodftock-park  had  its 
foreft-fcenery,  and  its  view  to  Bladen,  long 
before  Brown’s  operations  took  place 
there)  even  Blenheim  was  pad  over  in  fi- 
lence.  Brown  always  appeared  to  myfelf 
in  the  light  of  an  egregious  mannerift,  who, 
from  having  acquired  a facility  in  fhaping 
furfaces,  grew  fond  of  exhibiting  that  ta- 
lent without  due  regard  to  nature,  and  left 
marks  of  his  intrufion  wherever  he  went. 
His  new  plantations  were  generally  void 

of 
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of  genius,  tafte,  and  propriety;  but  I have 
ken  inftances  of  his  managing  old  ones 
much  better.  He  made  a view  to  Cheneys 
church  from  Latimers  (Bucks)  as  natural 
and  pidturefque  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Yet  at  the  fame  place  he  had  fluffed  a very 
narrow  vale  by  the  fide  of  an  artificial  river 
with  thofe  crowded  circular  clumps  of  firs 
alotic,  that  Mr.  Price  attributes  to  him. 
The  incongruity  of  this  plan  ftruck  mod  of 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  but  was  de- 
fended by  the  artift  himfelf,  under  fhelter 
of  the  epithet  playful---totally  mifapplied. 
Fortunately  the  foil  did  not  fuit  the  firs: 
they  all  died  within  a twelvemonth,  and 
the  place  was  happily  rid  of  them.  I will 
not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  about 
Brown’s  made  rivers,  becaufe  I have  feen 
very  few— -at  leak  knowing  them  to  be  his. 
Perhaps  he  made  that  at  * Wentworth-Caf- 

tle. 


* Earl  of  Strafford’s,  in  Yorklliire. 
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tie,  which  from  a very  imperfe£t  view  of 
it  I had  commended  in  the  firfh  edition  of 
the  effay : nor  do  I now  retra£f  the  com- 
mendation, though  I have  omitted  repeat- 
ing it  merely  on  account  of  my  infufficient 
acquaintance  with  that  confiderable  piece 
of  work.  Why  Brown  fhould  be  charged 
with  all  the  defeats  of  thofe,  that  have 
called  themfelves  his  followers,  I have  feen 
no  good  reafon  alledged,  nor  can  I fuppofe 
it  poflible  to  produce  one.  Would  any 
critic  think  of  blaming  Virgil  for  the  tur- 
gid pomp  of  Statius,  or  the  conceits  of 
Claudian  ? yet  they  were  both  Virgilian 
verfifiers.  Although  impartiality  forbids 
degrading  an  artift  for  the  faults  of  his  no- 
minal followers,  I confefs  myfelf  as  much 
aftonifhed  as  Mr.  Price,  at  the  exaggerated 
encomium  on  Brown  in  the  Englijh  Gar- 
den. Yet  there  might  have  been  more 
foundation  for  it,  than  either  Mr.  Price  or 

s 2 I may 
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I may  be  aware  of.  Scenes,  where  the  hand 
of  art  is  invifible,  are  often  fuppofed  to  be 
entirely  natural.  Of  a defign  that  might 
rank  with  thofe,  and  which  was  executed 
by  Brown,  I have  produced  an  example. 
In  that  inftance  indeed  (from  a particular* 
caufe)  his  controul  over  nature  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  It  might  alfo  have  been 
the  cafe  in  other  places ; and  he  might 
have  finifhed  fpecimens  of  the  better  tafte 
from  having  wanted  the  privilege  of  tho- 
roughly difplaying  his  own. 

From  a general  view  of  the  places  men- 
tioned in  this  difcuffton,  and  of  two  or  three 
more  that  are  alluded  to  in  the  eBay,  and 


[ * The  foliage  neceffary  to  be  removed  for  obtaining  a 
view  of  Cheneys  church  did  not  belong  to  the  proprietor  of 
Latimers,  but  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford : confequently  an  un- 
common degree  of  caution  was  obferved  in  making  ufe  of 
the  Duke’s  permiflion  for  an  opening.] 
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of  feveral  others  lefs  conhderable  in  mag- 

• t 

nitude,  and  of  partial  beauties  in  fome 
larger  places,  I certainly  did  not  hefitate  in 
1768  to  fpeak  of  a decided  fuperiority  of 
Britifh  tafte  in  gardening,  over  that  of  other 
European  countries,  or  of  former  periods 
at  home.  That  a majority  of  altered  places 
had  been  really  improved  by  alteration  was 
by  no  means  afterted ; but  quite  the  reverfe. 
My  eftimate  of  national  tafte  was  taken 
upon  another  ground.  The  preference 
given  by  the  public  to  the  defigns  of  true 
genius,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  mecha- 
nical profellors,  was  what  regulated  my 
opinion.  For  I never  doubted,  but  that 
this  difcriminative  approbation  was  pretty 
general  with  them,  who  could  be  allowed 
to  have  any  judgment  at  all  in  the  matter. 
As  to  the  decifions  of  the  mere  vulgar,  are 
they  ever  put  into  the  fcale  to  weigh  works 
of  genius  ? ought  they  to  be  any  more  ac- 
counted 
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counted  of  in  regard  to  this  peculiar  kind 
of  pleafure, 

Loft  to  the  fons  of  pow’r,  unknown  to 
half  mankind  ? 

Shenstone. 

Some  years  prior  to  the  time  I am  fpeaking 
of,  writers  of  the  higheft  eftimation  thought 
our  national  tafte  exceedingly  rectified.  For 
proof  of  this,  I need  only  refer  the  reader 
to  a letter  of  Gray’s,  written  to  Mr.  How 
1763,  and  printed  in  Gray’s  life. 

Having  thus  traced  this  matter  both  as 
to  fadts  and  opinions,  as  far  as  1768,  I fhall 
confider  it  to  the  bcft  of  my  knowledge 
through  the  fubfequent  period.  The  author 
of  the  Englifh  Garden’s  opinion  wants  no 
confirmation  by  extradts;  for  Mr.  Price 
allows  him  “ to  have  beftowed  praifes  on 
“ Englifh  Gardening,”  but  thinks  he  could 
not  have  done  it  without  “ over  looking 
**  defedts  which  he  had  himfelf  con- 

“ demned.” 
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44  demned.”  I cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Price’s  conclufion,  becaule  I look  upon 
thefe  defers  as  not  concerned  in  it.  The 
real  landfcapes,  which  I have  recited  and 
alluded  to,  very  fufficiently  vindicate  the 
juftnefs  of  the  poet’s  general  idea.  Their 
paucity  by  no  means  precludes  the  fuppoli* 
tion  of  fuch  an  effedt  from  them.  Fewer 
claflical  writers  have  immortalized  the  title 
of  Auguftan  age.  In  all  liberal  arts,  the 
merit  of  tranfcendant  genius,  not  the  herd 
of  pretenders,  charadlerizes  an  aera.  I am 
almoft  convinced,  that  Mr.  Price  mull:  by 
this  time  be  fenfible  of  his  miftake,  and  fee, 
that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  proper 
light  for  viewing  the  queftion  in. 

In  Village  Memoirs  (publilhed  i 775,  for 
1765  is  a blunder  of  the  prefs)  gardening- 
profeffors  are  fatirized  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Layout.  Yet  a better  tafte  than  Lay- 
out’s is  plainly  acknowledged  to  exift 
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“ which  Siienstone  and  nature  have 
“ brought  us  acquainted  with.”  It  is  laid 
indeed  p.  143,  “ No  wonder  that  our  tafte 
“ in  England  is  (till  to  be  condemned,  fince 
“ moft  of  our  largeft  gardens  are  laid  out 
“ by  fome  general  undertaker,  who  intro- 
“ duces  the  fame  objects  at  the  fame  dif- 
“ tances  in  all.”  Here  the  extent  of  the 
condemnation  is  precifely  marked,  and  all 
the  difference  between  this  author  and  my- 
felf  is  merely  in  our  modes  of  eftimation. 

Mr.  Walpole’s  opinions  on  this  matter 
have  been  partly  confidered  already ; that 
is,  with  regard  to  Kent,  and  as  far  as  he 
co-incides  with  the  poet.  His  civil  apology 
for  not  complimenting  Brown  is  no  hin- 
drance to  his  faying  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph, that  th z poJJ'eJJ'or,  if  he  has  any  tafte, 
is  the  beft  defigner  of  his  own  grounds.  Mr. 
Price  objedls  to  the  affertion,  that  “ Mil- 
“ ton’s  ideas  exadtly  correfpond  with  the 

“ pre- 
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“ prelent  ftandard.”  To  fuppofe  any  Tingle 
piece  of  modern  gardening  capable  of  ferv- 
ing  for  a model  to  paradife  is  beyond  the 
nature  of  things.  A feledtion  of  all  the  ru- 
ral graces  of  the  globe  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  any  Tingle  fpot  whatever.  But  I am 
much  miftaken  if  Milton  might  not  have 
formed  moft  of  the  particulars  of  his  Eden 
from  furveying  a fmall  number  of  places, 
as  they  were  within  half  a century.  I do 
not  however  imagine,  that  any  of  Brown’s 
works  would  have  been  parts  of  the  defign. 
’thefe  perhaps  Mr.  Price  thought  alluded 
to  by  the  words  prefent  ftandard ; but  I can’t 
conceive,  that  Mr.  Walpole  could  have 
any  fuch  meaning ; the  whole  of  the  con- 
text (to  my  own  apprehenfion)  makes  it 
impoffible  that  he  fhould. 

I am  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 
opinion  on  our  national  tafte,  contained  in 
any  literary  performance,  till  we  come 
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to  1794.  Mr.  Knight  in  the  Landfcape 
feems  fo  much  difgufted  with  the  wrong 
principles  he  has  obferved  in  fome  modern 
improvements,  as  to  extend  his  cenfure  to 
modern  gardening  in  general.  Poetical  ef- 
fufions  are  not  always  meant  to  be  literally 
conftrued ; and  fuch  I fhould  apprehend  to 
be  the  cafe  with  fome  paffages  in  the  Land- 
fcape. When  Mr.  Knight  fpeaks  of  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  old  fyftem  being  more 
confined  than  that  of  modern  practitioners, 
I impute  it  to  his  not  having  been  of  an 
age  near  forty  years  ago  to  make  remarks 
on  the  face  of  the  country.  “ Kings  of  yew” 
indeed  were  obliged  for  fecurity  to  be  fur- 
rounded  by  their  guards:  but  “ Goddeffes 
of  lead,”  being  under  the  neceffity  of  no 
fuch  reftridtion,  were  frequently  made  ufe 
of,  as  terminating  objedts  for  avenues,  at 
the  very  extremity  of  a park,  paddock,  or 
pafture.  The  parks  and  paddocks  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral  were  fo  far  from  difplaying  the  “ na- 
“ tive  dignity  of  an  ancient  foreft  ” that 
they  leemed  rather  to  have  been  planned 
by  the  fame  artift,  that  laid  out  the  ftreets 
of  Soho  by  the  Seven  Dials.  Circular  areas, 
and  a number  of  redlilinear  glades,  diverg- 
ing from  them  between  rows  of  ftarved 
limes,  or  headed  and  cankered  elms,  was 
the  reigning  mode  ofj^n?/?-gardening---per- 
haps  enlivened  with  a broad  canal  of  many 
furlongs  in  length,  with  a mafly  feat  at  the 
head  of  it.  It  would  have  puzzled  a land- 
fcape-painter,  to  have  found  a fingle  fta- 
tion,  which  he  might  take  a natural  view 
from.  Many  a venerable  wood  was  deco- 
rated in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  even  forefts 
interfered  with  the  fame  kind  of  ridings. 
Honoured  be  the  memory  of  Kent,  for  in- 
clining us  to  defift  from  this  immoderate 
extenfion  of  disfigurements ! The  fyftema- 
tic  baldnefs  of  fome  modern  defigns  may 

t 2 have 
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have  been  as  repugnant  to  true  tafte,  as  the 
pinioning  formality  of  our  fore-fathers;  but 
if  negatively  good  is  to  be  the  tefl  of  their 
refpeefive  merits,  I fhould  decide  in  favour 
of  the  moderns- — inalmuch  as  1 think  their 
mifehief  not  equally  irremediable*. 

Next  follows  the  EJfay  on  PiElurefque. 
Here  Mr.  Price  (after  adopting  the  fame 
erroneous  opinion  with  Mr.  Knight,  as  to 
embellifhments  being  formerly  confined) 
condemns  improvements  in  fo  unqualified  a 
manner,  that  his  readers  muff  fuppofe  by 
the  paffages  themfelves,  that  every  thing 
ever  done  in  the  kingdom  is  included  in 


[*  Mr.  Knight’s  fecond  edition  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge juft  time  enough  for  me  to  infert  the  following  re- 
mark. In  his  additional  note  (p.  n.)  he  feems  to  allow 
what  I have  afferted  in  the  text— by  faying,  that  “ the  too 
“ general  ufe  of  avenues  was  ftill  more  fatal  to  pidturefque 
“ beauty,  than  the  late  fenfelefs  deftru6tion  of  them  has 
“ been.” 

This  fecond  edition  appeared  too  late  for  me  to  be  able  to 
allude  to  it  in  any  prior  part  of  my  own  eflay.] 


his 
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his  ccnfure,  without  exception.  He  fpeaks 
of  the  “ prefent  lyftem  of  laying  out 

grounds,”  as  if  it  was  abfolutely  univerfal, 

♦ 

and  had  always  been  fo  fince  the  firft  intro- 
duction of  modern  gardening.  This  how- 
ever cannot  be  his  meaning,  becaufe  in 
other  parts  of  the  fame  book  he  commends 
by  name  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Paines 
Hill,  and  gives  hints  of  defigns  of  his  own. 
Where  any  palfages  in  a book  are  written 
with  fuch  a latitude  of  expreffion,  that  they 
cannot  have  the  fenfe  their  words  would 
give  them,  it  becomes  a mod  difficult  talk 
to  avoid  mif-reprefentation  in  examining 
fuch  palfages.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  Mr. 
Price’s  opinion  about  the  fubjedf  before  us 
has  been  clearly  afcertained  from  his  ani- 
madversions on  prior  authors,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  courfe  of  this  difcuffion  al- 
ready replied  to. 

Whether  the  national  tafte  has  not  been 

upon 
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upon  the  decline  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years, 
is  another  queftion.  None  of  the  celebrated 
artifts  of  true  genius  have  continued  to 
flourilh  within  this  period.  Perhaps  their 
very  defigns  may  have  materially  fuffered 
for  want  of  their  own  attention  to  them  : 
at  leaf!  they  have  loft  that  bloom  of  no- 
velty, by  which  Britilh  illanders  are  fo  cap- 
tivated. No  hearty  volunteers  in  the  fame 
purfuit  have  arifen  in  fucceflion,  or  no  fuch 
have  employed  their  talents  in  a fufficient 
extent  to  engage  the  notice  of  the  public. 
And  if  a fecond  Leafowes  was  to  be  con- 
trived and  executed,  it  would  meet  with 
comparative  negledl,  becaufe  it  was  only  a 
fecond.  Amongft  the  rich  and  great,  few 
have  either  leifure  or  inclination  to  imitate 
Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  pacific  amufe- 
ment  of  planting  with  his  own  hands.--- 
Thefe  difadvantages  muff  have  greatly  im- 
peded the  progrefs  of  tafte.  Yet  even 

within 
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within  this  period  the  face  of  our  country 
has  been  enriched  with  fome  confiderable 
acquisitions.  When  I travel  through  Surrey, 
and  caft  my  eyes  for  miles  together  (be- 
tween Leatherhead  and  Darking)  on  the 
hills  and  dales,  and  beautiful  intermixture 
of  lawn  wood  thicket  and  grove  in  the 
enclofure  of  Norbury*,  can  I have  the  leaft 
hefitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Walpole, 
that  our  country  is  a fchool  of  landfccipe  f 
The  ftrongeft  mark  of  depravation  in  our 
national  tafte,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way 
within  the  time  fpoken  of,  was  a claufe  in 
an  intended  a£t  of  parliament,  to  put  the 
royal  gardens  under  the  dominion  of  a 
ground-worker.  What  made  it  the  more 
alarming  to  a rural  enthufiaft  was  its  being 
framed  by  the  fame  pen,  as  that  elegant 
difcourfe  on  tafte,  prefixt  to  the  Enquiry 

[*  Mr.  Lock’s.] 
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into  our  ideas  of  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
But  this  claufe  perhaps  ihould  properly  be 
regarded,  as  a facrifice  of  finer  feelings  to 
the  fpirit  of  patriotifm.  Our  ingenious 
legillator  might  only  have  fliewn  himfelf 
ready,  for  the  good  of  Britannia,  even  to 
have  committed  her  faired  features  into  the 
cudody  of  an  inflidter  of  didortion.] 

CONCLUSION. 

In  apology  for  the  fubjedf  of  this  eday, 
I would  remark  with  Addison,  4 4 how 
44  very  few  have  a relifh  of  any  pleafures 
44  that  are  not  criminal.”  Gardening  has 
a more  pofitive  merit : 

—hence  the  poor  are  cloth’d,  the  hungry  fed; 
Health  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  children  bread 
The  lab’rer  bears.  Pope. 

Is  the  dudy  produdtive  of  indolence  ? ---let 
us  view  its  abled  profedors.  The  fpirit, 

which 
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which  animated  Hagley,  glows  with  equal 
luftre  through  the  darker  fhades  of  hiftori- 
cal  obfcurity.  And  was  it  not  after  a molt 
renowned  ftatefman’s  long  attention  to 
rural  elegance,  that  Britain’s  glories  burft- 
ing  forth  upon  the  world  rendered  the  name 
of  Pitt  great  through  all  nations  ? Nei- 
ther are  thofe  without  excufe,  who  defert 
the  bufier  fcenes  of  life  for  the  fake  of 
a muling  retirement : a diametrically  oppo- 
fite  pradtice  is  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
community— 

Meantime  by  pleafure’s  fophiftry  allur’d, 
From  the  bright  fun  and  living  breeze  ye 
ftray ; 

And  deep  in  London’s  gloomy  haunts  im- 
mur’d, 

Brood  o’eryour  fortune’s,  freedom’s,  health’s 
decay. 
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O blind  of  choice,  and  to  yourfelves  un- 
true ! 

The  young  grave  fhoots,  their  bloom  the 
fields  renew, 

The  manfion  afks  its  Lord,  the  fwains  their 
. friend ; 

While  he  doth  riot’s  orgies  haply  fhare. 

Or  tempt  the  gamefter’s  dark  deftroying 
fnare, 

Or  at  fome  courtly  fhrine  with  flavifh  in- 
cenfe  bend.  Akenside. 

Should  any  one  reply — that  thefe  are  only 
the  vices , and  that  the  purfuits  of  public 
life  are  necefiary  to  the  welfare  of  the  date  ; 
that  they  extend  fociety  and  commerce  ; 
that  they  lead  to  riches,  honour,  and  ad- 
vancement—“ cela  eft  bien  dit  (repondroit 
“ Candide)  mais  il  faut  cultiver  notre  jar- 
“ din*.” 

* This  is  the  concluding  fentence  of  Voltaire ’s  Candide .■ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  MODERN  GARDENING. 

I come  now  to  a revifal  of  the  principal 
publications  on  gardening  fince  1768.  The 
firfl  appeared  in  1770  under  the  title  of  Ob- 
servations on  modern  gardening , illujlrated  by 
defcriptions.  Thefe  defcriptions  (which  take 
up  a confiderable  portion  of  the  book)  I 
mean  to  leave  to  themfelves,  except  where 
particular  occafions  require  me  to  refer  to 
them.  The  writer  in  fome  refpedfs  difco- 
vers  himfelf  to  be  a candidate  for  the  re» 
puta.tion  of  originality.  His  unprecedented 
ufage  of  the  words  clump  and  riding  is  a 
fymptom  of  this  humour.  He  hardly  once 
refers  to  any  printed  book.  Even  his  motto 
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is  from  an  unpublifhcd  poem.  Where  he 
takes  a line  from  Milton,  he  calls  it  a.  pro- 
verbial exprejfion.  This  might  be,  becaufe 
the  fame  line  had  been  quoted  before  in  the 
ejjay ; for  the  few  things,  in  which  he  fol- 
lows that,  he  gives  entirely  as  his  own. 
Gardening  is  treated  by  him  much  more 
like  a practical  art,  than  a liberal  fcience. 
Perfect  matter  of  the  bufinefs  of  a ground- 
worker,  he  appears  to  have  formed  no  fet- 
tled principles  of  defign,  nor  even  to  have 
thought  them  necelfary.  Fafhion  alone  was 
in  all  probability  the  guide  he  was  con- 
ducted by;  among  the  properties  of  which, 
he  fhews  himfelf  (trongly  attached  to  its 
perpetual  variation.  This  has  led  him  into 
an  abfurdity  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole. It  is,  his  objecting  to  expedients  for 
having  already  been  pra6tifed  with  fuccefs, 
and  fometimes  recommending;  others  on  ac- 

O 

count  of  their  not  having  been  pradtifed  at 

all, 
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all.  The  writer  might  have  feen,  that  a 
do6trine  of  this  fort  muff  annihilate  the 
utility  of  his  own  precepts  after  being  once 
followed,  and  that  his  book  would  require 
to  be  changed,  as  often  as  an  almanack. 

This  author’s  firft  fubje6t  is  ground:  on 
the  management  of  which  having  expati- 
ated for  twenty  pages,  he  apologizes  to  his 
readers  for  giving  them  hints  inftead  of 
rules.  If  fuch  are  his  hints,  to  what  an  un- 
merciful length  mud  his  rules  have  been 
protracted  ? After  ringing  a variety  of 
changes  on  concavities  and  convexities, 
the  writer  tells  us  (p.  21)  that  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts there  are  44  very  few,  which  may  not 
44  be  difpenfed  with.”  Perhaps  to  have  dif- 
penfed  with  them  all  might  have  been  belt. 
For,  I believe,  the  beauty  of  nature  has 
been  much  more  injured  than  improved 
even  by  modern  fhapers  of  ground.  It  is  a 
moil  difficult  thing,  to  perform  a work  of 

this 
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this  kind  to  any  extent,  without  making  it 

vifibly  artificial.  The  writer’s  apology  for 

a flat  lawn  (p.  4)  is  evafive  throughout. 

* 

This  flat  is  apparently  a made  one,  difcor- 
dant  with  every  thing  adjoining  to  it;  it  is 
a manifeft  defedt  in  a piece  of  fcenery  other- 
wife  delightful ; and  the  means  taken  to 
difguife  it  only  difcover  the  general  incon- 
gruity. 

The  article  wood  begins  with  charadte- 
riftic  differences  of  trees  and  llirubs ; fome 
of  which  feem  more  arbitrary  than  real. 
But  in  fuch  matters  every  one’s  own  eye- 
fight  is  the  belt  informer. 

In  p.  35  we  have  a hint  for  working  by 
“ gradation  of  tints”  in  the  ihades  of 
greens.  This  hint  is  commended  in  a note 
to  the  firft  book  of  the  Englilh  Garden : 
but  it  is  borrowed  from  Shenstone’s  rules 
for  diftancing  and  approximating. 

In  p.  p.  36  and  53  is  a definition  of  a 

dump , 
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clump , which  gives  the  word  a much  greater 
latitude,  than  (I  believe)  was  ever  affixt 
to  it  before,  or  has  been  fince  acceeded  to. 
According  to  this  writer,  it  differs  from  a 
wood  or  grove  only  in  its  dimenjions , and 
may  confift  of  only  two  trees.  As  there  is 
no  limitation  of  fhape , a Jlrip  of  woodland 
would  in  this  language  be  a clump.  I 
fhould  imagine,  the  writer  had  never  heard 
a fmall  wood  called  a fpring , or  a ftill 
fmaller  a /pinny,  and  he  could  learn  no- 
thing of  the  kind  from  Johnfon’s  dictio- 
nary, which  allows  no  place  to  clump, 
fpring,  or  fpinny  of  plants.  Yet  fpring  is 
ufed  in  this  fenfe  twice  by  Milton,  and 
frequently  by  Fairfax  and  Drayton,  and 
fpinny  by  Dugdale. 

Part  of  what  this  writer  fays  on  planting 
has  been  canvalfed  in  the  additional  re- 
marks to  the  elfay.  The  remainder  contains 
many  ufeful  maxims— if  a reader  can  but 

x get 
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get  a fight  of  them,  for  the  cloud  of  fuper- 
numerary  words,  which  obfcures  them. 

What  is  faid  about  water  has  alfo  been 
eanvalfed  in  part,  and  is  not  worth  dwelling 
upon  any  longer. 

It  is  under  the  article  rocks , that  this  au- 
thor is  teaching  Nature,  to  what  other 
country  file  lhould  have  carried  the  Der- 
went. This  article  throughout  is,  as  it 
muff  be,  more  deferiptive  than  didadtic.  In 
the  attempt  to  diftinguilh  rocky  feenery  by 
the  characters  of  dignity,  terror , and  fa?icy , 
we  have  nothing  either  forcible  or  plaufible. 
It  requires  the  pen  of  a Burke  to  make  fuch 
fubjedts  amufing,  or  to  give  them  any  fem- 
blance  of  intelligibility.  Scenes,  which  ex- 
cite admiration  in  a fpedlator  from  their 
pidturefque  and  romantic  novelty,  have  (in 
this  book’s  imaginary  fyftem)  their  effedt 
attributed  to  terror:  and  then  this  vifionary 
character  is  to  be  heightened  by  appendages 

literally 
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literally  frightful.  The  placing  an  inhabited 
houfe  on  the  dangerous  edge -of  ;a  precipice 
is  an  imp  of  this  childifh  fuppofition.  Wri- 
ters on  Gardening  are  ftrangely  out  of  their 
track,  when  they  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
dreary  wafte  of  metaphyfical  extravagancy. 
There  may  be  ftrong  analogies  between  the 
pleafures  of  imagination  and  the  mental  af- 
fections ; and  to  trace  them  may  be  no  un- 
worthy employment  of  a liberal  under- 
ftanding.  But  to  him,  who  would  fyftema- 
tically  deduce  every  particle  of  the  one 
from  fome  correfpondent  particle  of  the 
other,  it  might  be  faid  from  Horace 

Pergis  pugnantia  fecum 
Frontibus  adverfis  componere. 

When  we  come  to  the  article  buildings , 
the  nothingnefs  of  the  whole  dida£tic  part 
precludes  any  further  cenfure.  The  fe£tions 
on  art  have  undergone  fufficient  animad- 

x 2 verfion 
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verfion  in  the  additional  remarks  of  the  ef- 
fay.  Pifturefque  beauty  will  be  turned  back 
to,  when  Mr.  Price’s  Effay  is  reviewed. 
The  fedtions  on  charadler  might  almoft  as 
well  have  had  any  other  title.  The  author 
feems  often  to  labour  under  a peculiar  de- 
gree of  timidity,  left  he  fhould  be  charged 
with  any  determinate  aftertion.  Yet  I will 
acknowledge,  that  too  great  caution  can 
hardly  be  ufed,  in  making  adventitious  cha- 
radter  a main  principle  of  gardening.  All 
the  nonfenfe  of  Chinefe  fancies  (as  fet  forth 
by  Chambers)  may  be  refolved  into  this 
fort  of  charadter,  when  it  becomes  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  a defigner. 

We  are  now  to  look  on  the  capital  fea- 
ture of  this  compofition,  which  is  entitled 
Getieral  fubjebi.  The  chief  purport  of  this 
is,  to  diftinguifh  all  improved  fpots  by  the 
feparate  denominations  of  farm , garden , 
-park , and  riding.  To  the  peculiar  charac- 
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ter  of  each  every  fpecies  of  defign  is  to  be 
made  refpedtively  conformable.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole fays  “ he  don’t  find  fault  with  this  di- 
“ vifion,”  yet,  as  he  proceeds,  feems  inclined 
to  modify  it  a little  differently.  I certainly 
do  find fault  with  it  from  beginning  to  end, 

1 

and  follow  (in  fo  doing)  a moft  refpedfable 
authority.  For,  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lilhed,  the  candid  George  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton did  not  fcruple  to  pronounce  it  too 
fyflematical.  The  fyftem  is  maintained 
with  the  writer’s  ufual  lhallownefs.  He 
does  not  even  feem  aware  of  his  unprece- 
dented fignification  of  riding.  He  had  bet- 
ter have  called  it  an  airing:  the  term  would 
have  been  juft  as  expreffive  of  the  fenfe  im- 
pofed  upon  it,  and  much  nearer  allied  to  its 
unfubftantial  pageantry.  This  new-fangled 
riding  is  characterized  by  the  indefinite  pro- 
perty of  pledfantnefs : and  becaufe  no  fuch 
riding  exifted,  that  might  ferve  for  an  ex- 
ample, 
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ample,  poor  Persfield  mult  be  put  into  Pro- 
crudes’  bed,  and  drained  by  a cord  (of  mi- 
ferably  intertwided  fentences)  into  a riding* 
like  garden.  Under  the  name  of  a fyftem 
we  have  an  arbitrary  fuppofition,  without  a 
fingle  reafon  adduced  in  fupport  of  it:  nor 
can  it  fupport  itfelf,  unlefs  by  the  abidance 
of  prejudices,  which  have  long  impeded 
the  progrefs  of  tade.  That  fcenes  of  no 
kind  lhould  be  vifibly  difcordant  with  them- 
felves,  is  a tenet,  which  all  defigners  will 
readily  fubfcribe  to.  They  will  alio  proba- 
bly agree,  that  great  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each  par- 
ticular fcene:  but  to  fix  any  mark  in  it 
merely  for  the  fake  of  inculcating  the  de- 
nomination of  the  inclofure  you  are  in,  is  in 
my  idea  abfolutely  repugnant  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  fpirit  of  gardening.  I hold  it  a 
perfedlion  of  this  art,  not  to  imprefs  a con- 
fcioufnefs  of  local  identity,  but  rather  to 

efface 
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efface  in  the  mind  of  a fpedlator  any  notion 
at  all  of  where  he  really  is.  In  conformity 
to  this  idea,  when  we  would  bellow  the 
higheft  commendations  on  a portion  of 
landfcape,  we  call  it  Elyfian  or  Arcadian. 
In  fhort,  I conceive,  that  the  primary  dif- 
pofitions  of  nature  fhould  regulate , not  be 
fubfervient  to,  artificial  limitations;  and  that 
all  rural  fcenery  lliould  be  improved  ac~ 
cording  to  the  manner  fuggefled  by  itfelf, 
without  regard  to  nominal  diftindfion,  or 
fyftematical  arrangement. 

Having  given  this  opinion  about  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  the  remainder  of  this 
work,  I think  it  needlefs  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  reft  of  its  particulars.  The  latter 
part  of  it  grievoully  deviates  from  the  max- 
ims it  feemed  to  fet  out  upon.  When  a 
reader  meets  with  4 a maypole’  4 a neat 
4 railing  on  the  edge  of  a fteep’  or  4 a for- 
4 mal  plantation  about  a village  to  mark  it 
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‘ for  property’  what  can  he  fuppofe  ?— -but 
that  the  writer’s  genius,  tired  with  many  a 
toilfome  labour  in  the  land  of  defcription, 
had  emigrated  for  recreation---to  the  Para- 
dife  of  Fools.  Milton’s  other  name  for  that 
paradife  is  limbo  of  vanity  ; and  this  is  the 
paffion,  to  which  the  writer  of  Obfervations 
is  perpetually  facrificing.  All  his  rules  for 
the  formation  and  decoration  of  a riding 
are  avowedly  calculated  “ to  extend  the 
“ idea  of  a feat---as  evidence  of  the  do- 
“ main.”  We  are  told,  p.  235,  6,  that  “ the 
46  confequence  of  a place  is  lowered,  and 
46  nothing  within  it  engages  our  notice, 
“ when  it  is  an  exhibition  only  of  beauties, 
“ the  property  of  which  does  not  belong 
“ to  it.” 

An  haec  animos  aerugo,  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  prczdia  fingi 
Pofle,  velut  facros  Druidum , fervanda,  re- 
ceffus  ? Hor. 

When 
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When  this  canker  of  purfe-pride 
Once  eats  into  the  foul,  alas  ! what  hope, 
Genius  fhould  e’er  imagine  rural  haunts, 
Worthy  th*  attention  paid  to  Druid  groves  ? 

The  paffages  laft  cited  from  4 Obfervations ’ 
afforded  the  greateft  fandlion  to  thofe  illi- 
beral principles  of  improvement,  which  are 
fo  admirably  expofed  by  Mr.  Knight  and 
Mr.  PmcE---and  I hope  with  fuccefs.  In- 
deed the  community  of  fpedfators  lliewed 
themfelves  a long  while  ago  unbiaffed  by 
fuch  mercenary  fentiments.  The  tafte  of  the 
late  Dowager  Countefs  of  Effex  was  always 
applauded,  for  her  contrivance  of  over- 
looking (from  Ruffel  farm*)  the  grounds 
of  neighbouring  feats,  very  manifeftly  not 
belonging  to  herfelf.  So  little  did  the 
public  think  like  this  author,  who  would 
have  converted  modern  gardening  from  a 
fchool  of  landfcape  into  a field  of  oftenta- 
tion. 

* Near  Watford,  Herts. 
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ENGLISH  GARDEN. 

In  1772  appeared  the  firft  book  of  this 
celebrated  poem.  A remarkable  co-inci- 
dence of  opinion  with  my  own  little  eflay, 
particularly  in  fome  of  the  notes  to  this 
poem,  made  me  think  it  neceflary  to  prefix 
an  advertifement  to  the  re-publication  of 
the  eflay,  left  I fhould  be  fufpedted  of  pla- 
giarifm  from  the  poet’s  pofterior  work. 

Each  of  the  four  books  was  publifhed 
feparately;  and  a confiderable  interval  of 
time  palled  between  each  publication.  The 
three  firft  were  fo  generally  and  defervedly 
approved  of,  that  it  would  be  downright 
impertinence  in  myfelf  to  enter  on  a com- 
plete review  of  them.  I am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  poet’s  great  fuperiority  of 
knowledge  and  tafte,  as  a defigner;  yet  I 
have  ventured  already  to  avow  in  fome  in- 
ftances  a difference  of  opinion  with  him ; 

but 
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but  it  has  chiefly  happened  to  be,  where  he 
had  previoufly  differed  with  himfelf. 

The  fourth  book  was  certainly  not  re- 
ceived with  the  fame  univerfal  applaufe,  ei- 
ther by  the  literary  world,  or  lovers  of  the 
art.  Simplicity  is  re-invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it ; as  if  the  author  was  confcious, 
that  fhe  was  preparing  to  take  her  flight : 
fhe  feems  to  have  actually  fled  from  his 
confervatory . There  is  fomething  extremely 
novef  in  the  compofition  of  this  fourth 
book : I believe,  it  is  the  firft  didadtic  poem, 
that  ever  was  conftrudted  on  the  plan  of  a 
tragi-comedy.  Some  advocates  for  the  poet 
have  compared  this  plan  to  that  of  Vir- 
gil’s fourth  georgic.  Virgil  did  not  put 
into  a dialogue  between  Ariftasus  and 
Cyrene,  nor  into  the  mouth  of  Proteus, 
what  related  to  the  management  and  po- 
licy of  bees : nor  are  his  precepts  and  epi- 
fode  interlarded.  But  where  we  have  tale 

y 2 and 
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and  inftru6tions  perpetually  interrupting 
each  other,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  a rea- 
der to  attend  thoroughly  to  either.  The 
Latin  georgics  might  indeed  have  furnifhed 
an  excellent  hint  on  this  occafion,  and  cau- 
tioned their  Engli/h  rival  againft  exhibiting 
an  American  female , to  inveigle  the  imagi- 
nation from  lawns  and  groves,  and  to  ener- 
vate poetical  vigour  : 

Carpit  enim  vires  paulatim,  uritque  videndo 
Fcemina , nec  nemorum  patitur  meminifle, 
nec  herbee . 


VIL- 
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VILLAGE  MEMOIRS 

is  the  title  of  an  epiftolary  novel,  which 
came  out  in  1 775,  and  contains  Jiri Bures  on 
landfc  ape -gardening.  Nothing- in  thefe  Jiric- 
tures  is  the  lead:  alluded  to  by  my  prefixt 
advertifement.  This  author’s  literary  con- 
duct towards  the  EiTay  was  perfectly  inge- 
nuous. His  publication  I have  referred  to 
more  than  once,  but  will  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  a few  other  paffages,  becaufe 
they  will  fhew  the  opinion  of  a writer 
twenty  years  ago  on  fome  of  the  fame 
points,  which  two  more  gentlemen  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  tafte  have  delivered  their  fenti- 
ments  upon  in  1794. 

44  I hear  of  nothing  but  ftatues,  obelifks, 
4 4 gazebos,  terminations,  and  a laurel-belt.” 
p.  79. 

44  I turn  away  my  eyes  from  falfe  orna- 
44  ment,  to  contemplate  nature  herfelf  in  a 

44  fim- 
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44  fimple  farm,  unbroke-in-upon  by  a Mr. 
44  Layout.”  p.  82. 

44  Mr.  Arlington  differs  in  opinion  with 
44  Mr.  Mafon  with  regard  to  avenues : if 
44  I was  to  decide,  I fhould  be  fo  old  fafh- 
44  ioned,  as  to  give  my  verdidl  againft  the 
44  poet.”  p.  123. 

44  It  is  fuppofed  by  modern  rules,  that 
4 4 all  avenues  of  courfe  mult  be  cut  down ; 
44  but  I am  far  from  thinking,-  that  they 
44  may  not  frequently  remain  to  great  ad* 
44  vantage:  they  mult  be  long  and  wide; 
44  and  fhould  properly  lead  to  a Gothic 
44  caftle,  tower,  or  other  large  or  ancient 
*4  building,  p.  136.” 


Mr, 
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Mr.  WALPOLE’s  TREATISE. 

In  1780  Mr.  Walpole  (now  Earl  of 
Orford)  favoured  the  public  with  a chap- 
ter on  modern  gardening  (dated  1770)  at  the 

/ 

end  of  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  The  no- 
ble author  is  not  in  the  lead:  indebted  to 
the  EJay  ; but  direCtly  contradicts  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  in  his  fketch  of  ancient  garden- 
ing, though  the  contradiction  neceffarily 
extends  to  all  the  allowed  authorities,  cited 
there  as  proofs.  This  circumltance  has 
made  me  much  fuller  on  Eajiern  paradifes , 
and  clajfical  landfcapes , in  this  re-publication. 

I do  not  mean  to  difpute,  whether  Ho- 
mer’s Garden  of  Alcinous  “ was  a ftretch  of 
“ luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had  never 
“ beheld.”  But  I would  obferve,  that  the 
pofition  implies  (what  will  hardly  be 
granted)  that  Homer  muft  have  perfectly 
known,  what  had  been  the  exaCt  cultiva- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  furface  of  the  whole  terreftrial 
globe  from  the  earlieft  period  of  its  exif- 
tence.  \ et,  without  dilputing  the  affertion, 
I conceive  it  to  be  by  no  means  material  to 
a quefhon  about  the  antiquity  of  landj cape- 
gardening. Luxury  and  elegance  are  not  the 
lame.  The  Phaeacian  garden  was  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  by  its  pro- 
duce to  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  In  this 
view  four  acres,  with  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  foil  and  climate,  were  not  fo  incon- 
fiderable.  But  whoever  looks  upon  the 
garden  of  Alcinous,  as  defigned  for  the 
moft  beautiful  landfcape  PIomer  could 
imagine,  appears  to  regard  it  in  a diffe- 
rent light  from  what  the  poet  himfelf  did. 
For  though  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
any  better  ideas  of  rural  elegance  were  actu- 
ally reduced  to  practice  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer, yet  that  they  exited  in  his  own  ima- 
gination, we  may  conclude  from  the  picture 

he 
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he  has  drawn  (and  from  the  pleafure  he 
makes  it  give  to  a celeftial  fpedfator)  of  Ca- 
lypfo’s  retirement.  Such  we  may  almoft 
affirm  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  em* 
peror  Julian  ; whom  Mr.  Walpole  twice 
mentions  in  this  very  treatife,  but  without 
feeming  aware  of  the  paffiage  (now  alluded 
to)  in  his  panegyric  on  the  emprefs  Eufe- 
bia.  Julian  obferves,  “ it  was  lefs  to  be 
“ wondered  at,  that  Ulyffes  iliould  not  be 
“ detained  by  the  artificial  gardens  of  Al- 
“ cinous ; but  that  it  required  great  ftrength 
“ of  refolution,  to  determine  on  relinquifh* 
“ ing  all  the  charms  of  nature  at  Calypfo’s 
“ bower.” 

The  paffiage,  next  to  be  produced,  I am 
called  upon  to  examine  by  the  motive  of 
felf-vindication.  64  From  the  days  of  Ho- 
“ mer  to  thofe  of  Pliny  we  have  no  traces 
“ to  lead  our  guefs  to  what  were  the  gar- 
“ dens  of  the  intervening  ages.”  Nothing 
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is  fo  hazardous  in  writing  as  a general  ne- 
gation. I have  fhewn  in  the  preceding  ef- 
fay,  that  there  is  by  no  means  a total  filence 
in  ancient  authors  about  Eaftern  Paradifes ; 
and  the  emperor  Julian  (in  the  lame  place 
I have  juft  quoted  from)  fpeaks  of  gardens 
and  paradifes,  as  fynonimous.  This  empe- 
ror’s Daphne  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Walpole:  he  might  have  found  too,  that 
its  glory  was  at  leaft  as  old  as  Strabo’s  time ; 
and  in  that  difcovery  he  would  have  met 
with  a diredl  reply  to  his  own  aflertion.  Add 
to  thefe  paradifes,  the  feats  of  Cotys,  and 
all  the  Roman  Villas,  and  imperial  gardens 
previous  to  the  days  of  Trajan.  The  ac- 
counts of  them  indeed  are  but  flight,  but 
furely  amount  to  more  than  no  traces. 

Mr.  Walpole  fays,  “ we  do  not  precifely 
“ know,  what  our  Anceftors  meant  by  a 
“ bower , it  was  probably  an  arbour.”  This 
I apprehend  to  be  a miftake ; and  that  its 

fenfe 
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i'enfe  of  arbour  is  not  older  than  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  The  proof 
of  this  muft  be  by  a full  difquifition  on 
the  fenfe  and  ufage  of  the  word ; which,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  unentertaining  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  fhall  be  put  by  itfelf  in 
an  appendix.  Mr.  Walpole  proceeds 
thus  : “ Sometimes  it  meant  the  whole  frit- 
“ tered  enclofure,  and  in  one  inftance  it 
“ certainly  included  a labyrinth.  Rofa- 
“ mond’s  bower  was  indifputably  of  that 
“ kind,  though  whether  compofed  of  walls 
“ or  hedges  we  cannot  determine.”  Indis- 
putable as  this  feemed,  I apprehend,  that 
Rofamond’s  Bower  was  neither  a garden, 
nor  part  of  a garden,  but  fome  portion  of 
a manfion.  This  will  alfo  be  proved  in  the 
fame  appendix.  Perhaps  it  is  concluded, 
that  Bower  muft  have  meant  an  enclofure 
from  the  very  name  of  Havering  in  the 
Bower.  But  here  is  a miftake  Seemingly 

z 2 minute. 
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minute,  yet  conclufive  to  the  point.  Not 
in  the  *,  but  atte  Bower  has  been  the  legal 
name  of  Havering  for  a number  of  centu- 
ries, and  its  common  name  at  this  day  is  Ha- 
vering Bower.  When  the  inhabitants  fpeak 
of  the  Bower  (alone) , they  always  mean  the 
palace  that  flood  there.  What  I have  more 
to  fay  of  this  place,  fhall  alfo  be  referved 
for  the  appendix. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  differ  from 
the  noble  author  as  an  antiquary;  but,  as 
a gardener,  I find  myfelf  much  indebted  to 
his  information.  With  great  accuracy,  and 
flrong  marks  of  attentive  obfervation,  he 
traces  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  modern  im- 
provements. Not  only  his  hiflorical  anec- 
dotes, but  much  more  his  critical  remarks 
fhew  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 


* We  meet  with  Havering  in  the  Bower  in  Speed’s  Chro- 
nicle, where  he  fpeaks  of  the  death  of  Henry  4th’s  widow. 
I know  of  no  other  writer,  that  calls  it  fo. 

fub- 
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fubjedt.  Yet  a veneration  for  one  of  the 
moft  fuperlative  excellencies  in  gardening 
will  not  permit  me  to  clofe  this  review, 
without  once  more  expreffing  a difference 
of  opinion.  I cannot  in  any  degree  affent 
to  a reprobation  of  fcenes,  intended  to  ex- 
cite the  pleafures  of  melancholy.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  art  of  gardening,  that  fome 
of  our  greateif  defigners  entertained  not 
any  idea  of  this  fort.  We  might  ftill  have 
wanted  many  a delightful  gloom,  with  all 
the  heart-felt  fenfations  engendered  by  its 
magical  impreffion. 

Dear  regions  of  filence  and  fhade ! 

beloved  by  paftoral  Shenstone,  congenial 
to  the  contemplative  Milton,  and  even  by 
the  courtly  Waller  celebrated  and  re- 
vered. 

In  fuch  green  palaces  the  firft  kings  reign’d ; 
Slept  in  their  fhades,  and  angels  entertain’d : 

With 
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With  fuch  old  counfellors  they  did  advife, 
And  by  frequenting  facred  groves  grew  wife. 
Free  from  th’  impediments  of  light  and 
noife, 

Man  thus  retir’d  his  nobler  thoughts  em- 
ploys. Waller’s  St.  James's  Park. 


APPENDIX  ON  BOWERS. 

Bower  in  Englifh  (according  to  Mr. 
Manning’s  edition  of  Lye’s  didtionary)  is 
exadlly  the  fame  with  the  Saxon  bur  or 
bure.  In  the  Saxon  authorities  (there  referred 
to)  bur  hands  for  Abraham’s  tent , for  the 
facred  tabernacle , for  parlour , or  chamber , 
and  for  bed-chamber.  This  information 
Mr.  Manning  very  obligingly  gave  me 
fome  years  ago.  He  alfo  informed  me,  that 

the 
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the  chara£teriftic  mark  of  the  Saxon  word 
was  privacy,  and  that  bur  fignified  any  erec- 
tion for  private  ufe,  whether  the  whole  of  a 
building,  or  only  an  apartment.  I find  it 
ufed  alfo  for  a private  room  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  Saxonicum,  p.  149.  In  a poem* 
printed  in  Hickes’s  Thefaurus,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  written  before  Henry  2d’s  reign, 
bure  is  ufed  for  a buttery,  and  boures  for 
private  rooms  in  an  abbey.  And  Mat- 
thew Paris  tranflates  bur  into  thalamus. 
When  the  orthography  was  changed  into 
boure,  the  word  ftill  retained  it’s  Saxon 
fenfes;}:.  That  miftrefs  of  language  Queen 
Elizabeth  perfe6fly  underftood  its  primitive 
fignification,  when  fhe  tranflated  “ in  hoc 


* See  Warton’s  Englifh  Poetry , vol.  i.  p.  9. 
f Ad  an.  1 1 70. 

+ The  belt  ale  lay  in  my  boure.  P.  P’s.  F'ijions. 

. Bliffing  halles,  chambres,  kitchines  and  boures. 

Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
In  both  thefe  places  it  Teems  to  mean  a cellar. 


contu- 
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“ contubernlo  vita  degenda  eft”  (Sen.  Epif, 
107)  by  “ in  this  rotten  bower  our  life  we 
“ muft  lead  Bower  certainly  might 

(confidently  with  its  original  import)  have 
been  alfo  ufed  for  an  arbour ; but  I cannot 
find  any  authentic  and  decifive  inftance  of 
fuch  ufage,  till  towards  the  dole  of  the  1 6th 
century.  Chamber  was  always  its  molt  com- 
mon meaning,  as  long  as  it  held  a place  in 
our  living  language.  Mr.  Warton-^  has 
proved  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  poetry ; 
and  an  old  vocabulary  :f,  fuppofed  to  have 

been 


* See  Harrington’s  Nugae  Antiquae,  vol.  i.  p.  136, 
f See  note  45  on  Comus  in  Warton’s  edition  of  Milton’s 
juvenile  poems.  Mr.  Warton  might  have  brought  an  in- 
ftance much  older  than  Chaucer.  For  in  the  metrical  le- 
gend of  Seint  Vonefrede  [Wenefride]  publifhed  by  Bp. 
Fleetwood,  the  virgin  fays  to  Cradok, 

Ich  wole  gone  to  boure : 

and  in  the  profe  legend  (publifhed  by  Hearne  with  Peter 
Langtoft)  her  correfpondent  words  are  “ the  wolde  go  in 
“ to  hur  c/iambre.” 

£ Promptorium  parvulorum — folio  printed  by  Pinfon  1499. 

This 
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.been  compiled  about  1440,  explains  bowre 
by  thalamus , conclave.  Alfo  in  a plain  narra- 
tive of  the  entertainment  of  Princefs  Cathe- 
rine on  her  intended  marriage  to  Prince 
Arthur,  1501,  we  read  “ Uppon  faturdaie 
“ becaufe  it  was  raynie,  and  not  cleere  ne 
“ frable  weather,  the  company  of  nobles 
“ made  paftime  in  their  bowers  and  cham- 
“ bers,”  and  again,  “ daunced  in  their 
“ bowers  and  chambers  all  that  fame 
“ daye.”* 

From  chamber  to  refidence  the  tranfition 
was  eafy.  In  this  latter  fenfe  it  is  often  ufed 
by  Spenser -f  and  Skelton^:,  and  once  at 

This  exceeding  fcarce  book  is  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum  ; 
which  copy  I have  had  the  complete  ufe  of,  by  the  favour 
of  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  David  Pitcairn. 

* See  Leland’s  Colledtanea  (ed.  1770.)  vol.  5.  p.  363, 
and  364. 

f It  is  in  this  way,  that  Spencer  calls  a garden  the  Bower 
of  blifs.  But  the  appellation  no  more  proves  bower  to  fignify 
a garden,  than  feat  would  have  fignified  a garden,  if  he  had 
called  it  the  feat  of  blifs. 

X In  Skelton’s  Speake  Parrot  it  Bands  for  the  parrot’s  cage. 
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leaft  even  by  Ciiaucer*  in  like  manner  as 
by  the  elegant  Dunbar  in  his  golden  terge, 
who  fpeaks  of  birds  in  blooming  thickets, 
as  “ within  their  bouris.”  Such  expreflions 
by  degrees  brought  the  word  to  fignify  not 
_ only  arbours  (whether  natural  or')'-  artifi- 
cial) but  even  the Jhades  beneath  them;  and 
feem  alfo  to  have  occafioned  its  original 
meaning,  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, to  be  moftly  forgotten.  Of  this  we 
have  a remarkable  inftance  in  Bathurft’s 
tranflation  of  Spenfer’s  Shepherd’s  calen- 
der into  latin,  where  he  renders  this  line  in 
Auguji 

(Than  bed,  or  bower , both  which  I fill  with 
cries) 

* See  Chaucer’s  Cuckonve  and  Nightingale  ver.  667. 

f By  a line  in  Browne’s  Britannia's  Pajiorals 
(Then  to  the  arbors  walke,  then  to  the  bozvres ) B.  2.  Song  '3. 

one  might  conclude,  that  bowre  was  then  ufed  for  a natural 
but  not  an  artificial  arbour. 


Quam 
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Quam  ledlus,  quamque  umbra  domus : hncc 
irrigo  flctu. 

This  corrupted  ufage,  being  the  only  one  in 
vogue,  induced  Junius  to  derive  bower  from 
bough , and  interpret  it  by  arbour.  And 
Johnson,  notwithftanding  all  his  animad- 
verfions  on  the  errors  of  Junius,  has  in  this 
article  abfolutely  outvied  the  abfurdity  of 
his  predecelfor.  He  adopts  both  the  erro- 
neous derivation,  and  the  expofition  by  ar- 
bour ; and  to  prove  the  latter  produces  three 
examples.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  (from  Milton) 
is  quite  nugatory;  the  fecond  (from  Wal- 
ler) is  worfe ; for  it  would  make  the  poet 
turn  heaven  into  arbours.  His  third  in- 
ftance  is  from  Pope’s  Odyfl'ey : 

Refresh’d  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of 
ftate, 

Where,  circled  by  his  peers,  Atrides  fate. 

This  bower  of  fate  (produced  as  an  exam- 
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pic  ot  arbour')  happens  to  be  a magnificent 
room  of  audience  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus. 
Such  was  this  lexicographer’s  learning  or  di- 
ligence ; and  fuch  the  inaccuracies  which  al- 
moft  every  page  of  his  dictionary  fwarms 
with;  and  fuch  the  labours,  which  he  had 
the  confidence  to  complain  of  not  being  re- 
warded for  beforehand. 

We  know,  that  the  word  bower  at  this  day 
lives  only  in  poetry,  and  that  modern  bards 
chiefly  ufe  it  for  imbowering  Jhade , or  a Jhady 
enclofure . Yet  fome  of  them  (till  apply  it 
occafionally  according  to  its  original  im- 
port. Pope  does,  as  we  have  feen  already ; 
and  lo  does  Prior  in  his  Solomon: 

To  lead  her  forth  to  a diftinguifh’d  bower , 
And  bid  her  drefs  the  bed. 

It  is  fo  uled,  as  early  as  in  Drayton's  mi- 
feries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

[ Led  him  through  London  to  the  Bifhop’s 

bower.’] 


and 
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and  as  late  as  in  Si-ienstone’s  School-mif- 
trefs. 

In  knightly  caflles,  or  in  ladies’  bowers. 

Rosamond’s  Bower  is  fpoken  of  by  Fa- 
bian, who  fays,  “ this  houfe  after  fome 
“ writers  was  named  Labyrinthus,  or  Dae- 
“ dalus  worke,  or  bozvfe  wroughte  like 
“ unto  a knot  in  a garden  called  a maze.” 
In  fome  verfes  of  the  age  of  Henry  6th 
(printed  by  Hearne  with  Robert  of  Giocef- 
ter)  we  read, 

Att  Wodeftocke  for  hure  he  made  a toure , 
That  is  called  Rofemoundes  boure. 

A tower  at  this  period  was  ufually  but  a 
fmall  part  of  a manfion.  Authors  nearer 
to  the  age  of  Rofamond  ftyle  it  only  a 
chamber *.  And  Mr.  Warton  lliews,  that 

* Knyghton  inter  Decern  Scriptores  col.  2395,  and  Hig* 
den  according  to  the  Englifh  Polychronicon  printed  by  Tre- 
veris,  p.  279. 


a Ro- 
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a Rofamond' s chamber  was  to  be  found  in 
many  other  of  Henry  2d’s  palaces  •f.  How 
writers  within  the  two  laft  centuries  may 
have  mifreprefented  Rofamond’s  Bower  is 
hardly  worth  enquiring. 

That  the  Bower  of  Havering  was  only 
another  name  for  the  king’s  houfe , is  con- 
firmed by  traditionary  report,  not  yet  worn 
out.  When  I firft  redded  there  in  1770, 
the  miniffer  told  me  of  an  old  man,  who 
could  remember  many  chimnies  of  the  old 
bower  (landing.  Havering  atte  Bower  is  the 
name  of  this  royal  demefne  in  its  charter 
from  Edward  4th.  The  fame  appellation 
may  be  traced  confiderably  higher.  There 
are  two  inftruments  figned  by  Edward  3d 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign  dated  Haverytig 
atte  boure *.  Should  it  be  afked,  why  the 
royal  feat  at  Havering  was  fo  particularly 

* Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  304  note, 
f Madox’s  Firma  Burgi,  64  and  163. 

dif- 
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diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  a bower , there 
are  reafons  (not  improbable)  to  be  given 
for  it.  The  charadteriftic  of  privacy  feems 
to  have  eminently  obtained  there  in  days  of 
old.  Its  territory  is  ftill  nearly  furrounded 
by  the  wild  foreft  of  Hainault,  and  that 
territory  itfelf,  which  retains  the  title  of  a 
park , beautifully  diverfified  with  rolling  hills 
and  dales;  and  muft  have  been  infinitely 
more  beautiful,  when  covered  with  thofe 
woods  of  oak,  that  the  ravage  of  the  lall 
century  * deftroyed.  Not  that  thefe  parti- 
cular circumftances  are  at  all  necefiary  to 
account  for  the  name  of  a bower.  Mr. 
Manning  has  fhewn  me  by  many  inftances, 
there  is  no  fuch  Angularity  in  the  denomi- 
nation as  is  commonly  thought:  for  that 
the  very  fame  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the 


* Richard  Dean  had  Havering  Manor  in  Eflex,  whofe 
park  he  unmercifully  demolilhed. 

Parliamentary  Hiftory,  yoI.  23.  p.  194. 

ter- 
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termination  of  bury , affixt  to  feats  in  Hert- 
fordihire,  and  elfewhere.  Thus  Cafhio- 
bury  means  the  chief  detached  feat  in  Cafhio 
hundred,  and  Gorham  bury  the  feat  of  Ro- 
bert de  Gorham  abbot  of  St.  Albans*. 


* That  the  termination  bury  was  fometimes  derived 
from  bury  appears  in  an  old  monkilli  writer  (Galfridus  de 
fontibus)  quoted  in  Battely’s  Antiquitates  S.  Edmundi  Burgi 
p.  24,  who  tranflates  Maydeneburie  into  virginalis  thalamus. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE*. 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  firft  anony- 
mous  publication  of  my  own  infignificant 
effay  never  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Price.  If  it  had,  he  could  not  well 
have  avoided  remarking  a ftrong  co-inci- 
dence of  fentiment  on  many  points,  be- 
tween himfelf  and  its  author.  Thefe  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  particularize : what  is 
new  in  the  later  treatifes  on  gardening  falls 
more  particularly  under  the  province  of 
this  examination. 

Mr.  Price  begins  by  fetting  afide  “ the 


* My  revifal  of  this  book  was  written,  before  Mr. 
Price’s  anfwer  to  Mr.  Repton  appeared.  Though  the  an- 
fwer  is  much  longer,  than  might  have  been  expedted  from  its 
immediate  fubjedt,  it  applies  but  in  veiy  few  inftances  to  any 
thing  faid  in  the  revifal.  Wherever  this  fupplemental  piece 
at  all  affedts  my  own  elfay,  I have  already  added  a note  to 
point  out  the  circumftance;  and  fhall  do  the  fame  in  the  re- 
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“ authority  of  the  perfons  who  have  gained 
44  mod  reputation  by  works  of  gardening.” 

I take  the  perfons,  here  alluded  to,  not  to 
be  the  fame,  whom  I have  always  under- 
dood  to  have  acquired  the  greated  reputa- 
tion in  this  art ; but  only  fuch  profed  im- 
provers, as  have  had  the  mod  pradtice. 
Taking  the  fentence  in  this  fenfe  1 perfectly 
agree  with  it.  But  to  allow  moji  reputation 
to  thefe  perfons,  is  quite  contradictory  to 
Mr.  Price’s  own  way  of  thinking.  For  in 
what  does  the  reputation  of  an  artid  confid  ? 
is  it  not  in  having  the  approbation  of  good 
judges  ? and  would  Mr.  Price  look  upon 
any  man  to  be  a judge  of  gardening,  that 
fhould  prefer  the  defigns  of  Brown  to  thole 
of  Hamilton?  That  a mere  jiumber  of  ad- 
mirers confers  reputation  I have  already 
denied,  and  beg  leave  to  drengthen  my  ar- 
guments by  a reference  to  a favourite  au- 
thor 
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thor  of  Mr.  Price’s.  When*  Partridge 
(in  Tom  Jones ) goes  to  the  play,  he  prefers 
the  adlor,  that  played  the  king,  to  Garrick 
in  Hamlet.  Fielding  clearly  meant  Par- 
tridge’s tafte  for  that  of  the  multitude ; and 
(according  to  Mr.  Price’s  concejjion)  not 
Garrick,  but  the  other  adlor  had  gained  mojl 
reputation.  Yet  if  any  author  had  faid  fo  in 
print,  he  would  have  made  his  readers  flare 
again.  I fhould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  on 
this  fentence,  but  that  Mr.  Price’s  manner 
of  granting , what  he  cannot  in  his  own 
mind  admit , has  really  been  the  fource  of 
mif-apprehenfion  in  myfelf  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  book. 


* It  ftrikes  me  as  exceeding  lingular,  that  Mr.  Knight 
in  his  fccond  edition  of  the  Landfcape  (publifhed  fince  this  re- 
vifal  went  to  the  prefs)  fliould  in  a note  (p.  48)  have  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  ftroke  of  Fielding’s,  by  way  of  illuftration, 
though  for  a different  purpofe.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  connefted  either  with  Mr.  Knight’s  fubjeft,  or  my 
own.  Yet  neither  of  us  could  poffibly  have  had  the  idea 
fuggefted  by  the  other. 


BB2 
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Willing  to  give  a better  turn  to  the  ftudy 
of  practical  improvers,  Mr.  Price  fends 
them  to  the  works  of  the  molt  eminent 
painters  of  landfcape : but  this  he  does 
with  a plain  acknowledgement  of  the  pre- 
ference due  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  The 
latter  declaration  ought  at  lead  to  be  as 
ftrongly  impreft  on  the  writer’s  own  me- 
mory, as  he  would  have  it  on  that  of  the 
reader’s.  But  in  p.  7,  he  objects  to  works 
of  genius  in  real  landfcapes,  becaufe  they 
have  not  “ flood  the  teft  of  ages;”  and 
fubjoins,  it  is  hardly  poffible  they  fhould, 
on  account  of  the  change,  which  the  growth 
and  decay  of  trees  muft  occafion  in  them. 
This  objection  does  not  ftrike  me,  as  having 
much  force  in  it.  It  might  be  of  weight, 
if  all  rural  defigns  were  compofed  of  young 
plantations.  But  as  the  bed  defigners  have 
worked  upon  old  materials,  they  have  im- 
mediately created  real  landfcapes : or  (as  at 

Paine’s 
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Paine’s  Hill)  time  has  brought  them  to 
maturity.  The  change  arifing  from  the 
growth  and  decay  of  trees  is  fo  gradual, 
and  fo  eafily  obviated  by  attention,  that  the 
mere  identity  rather  than  the  character  of  a 
fcene  is  affedted  by  it.  For  thefe  reafons  I 
ihould  fend  an  improver  not  only  to  Claude 
and  Gafpar,  but  alfo  to  Hamilton  and 
Shenflone.  If  the  growth  and  decay  of  trees 
make  real  landfcapes  too  fludfuating  for 
patterns,  they  muft  equally  render  any  imi- 
tation of  a pidture  defedtive  at  firft,  or  de- 
fedtive  by  mutability,  or  both. 

Having  thus  taken  out  a Ifatute  of  impo- 
tency  againft  Nature,  Mr.  Price  fets  up 
painted  landfcapes  (p.  8),  as  “ the  only  mo- 
“ dels  that  approach  to  perfedtion”  for  de- 
figners  of  real  fcenery  to  work  by.  There 
certainly  requires  fome  diftindtion  or  ex- 
planation, to  make  this  exclufive  reference 

to 


to  pi<5tures  confonant  with  what  is  faid 
p.  20  about  bye-lanes,  and  p.  237  about 
parks  and  forefts.  That  an  improver  can- 
not find  all  that  he  wants  in  paintings  only , 
is  plain  from  p.  8,  where  an  inherent  in- 
fufficiency  in  the  imitative  art,  to  do  perfedt 
juftice  to  rural  graces,  is  admitted.  This 
defedt  of  the  pencil  the  writer  no  further 
fpecifies;  and  yet  would  have  us  take  for 
granted,  that  it  mull  be  immaterial.  It 
is  really  to  be  lamented  by  lovers  of  garden- 
ing, that  a perfon,  fo  well  qualified  for  the 
talk,  fhould  not  have  entered  into  an  accu- 
rate llatement  of  the  infufficiency  of  paint- 
ings to  inftru£t  a garden-defigner.  As  the 
talk  has  not  been  performed  by  an  abler 
hand,  I feel  it  my  own  bufinefs  to  attempt 
it  to  the  bell  of  my  information. 

The  fedlion  on  Pidlurefque  Beauty  in 
‘ Obfervations  ’ (referved  to  be  confidered  in 

this 
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this  place)  fays  plainly  of  pidtures,  “ they 
“ mu  ft  be  ufcd  only  as  Jludies , not  as  mo  - 
“ dels”  So  far  I confefs  agreeing  with 
it.  What  is  further  faid  there  about  eflen- 
tial  differences  between  pi&ures  and  fcenes, 
is  done  in  fo  confufed  a manner,  that  I fhall 
barely  avail  myfelf  of  fome  of  the  matter, 
without  quoting  any  more  of  the  words. 

One  infufficiency  of  pi<5tures,  as  models 
for  gardeners,  is  (in  my  idea)  their  limita- 
tion of  extent  on  either  hand.  There  is  of- 
ten a certain  portion  of  a fcene,  which,  if 
viewed  between  a pair  of  blinkers,  may 
form  an  agreeable  landfcape.  But  take  the 
blinkers  away,  and  the  landfcape  altogether 
fhall  be  no  longer  pleafing.  Every  land- 
fcape-painter  puts  blinkers  on  the  fpefta- 
tor.  But  a gardener  muff;  look  on  either 
hand , before  he  ventures  to  apply  what  the 
painter  has  fet  immediately  before  him.  I 

have 
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have  feen  ftrong  inftances  of  the  neceflity 
of  this  difcrimination  in  real  landfcapes.  I 
remember  a beautiful  vifta-feene  in  a cer- 
tain park,  where  the  view  was  as  much 
confined  on  each  fide,  as  it  is  by  the  edges 
of  a piece  of  canvas.  This  vifta  was  imi- 
tated at  a neighbouring  feat ; and  the  imi- 
tation (as  far  as  its  own  extent  was  con- 
cerned) might  have  had  the  advantage : 
yet,  for  want  of  lateral  boundaries  to  the  eye- 
fight,  it  had  loft  the  appearance  of  a reach 
of  retirement;  and  the  whole  was  inconfi- 
derable  and  unmeaning.  If  this  obfervation 
is  juft,  how  fhall  a gardener  learn  from 
pictures  44  unity  of  character?” 

Many  obje6ts  in  a landfcape  (as  I have 
already  hinted  in  my  additional  remarks) 
owe  their  effeeft  and  propriety  to  the  fpec- 
tator’s  being  precluded  from  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  them.  Within  the  limits  of  neat- 

nefs 
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nefs  they  would  often  be  abfolutely  offenfive*. 
Can  then  fuch  objects  be  made  the  fame  ufe 
of  in  rural  decorations,  as  in  paintings  ? •f 
Alfo  (as  has  likewife  been  hinted  under 
article  Wright)  many  pieces  of  natural 
fcenery  (declivities  ^ in  particular)  can’t  be 

re- 

* Mr.  Price  feeems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  obje&ion, 
and  attempts  to  obviate  it  (p.  26)  in  frnall  things  by  fubfti- 
tutes:---in  the  fame  way  as  Shenstone  fays 

Or  in  the  horrid  bramble’s  room 
Bid  carelefs  groups  of  rofes  bloom. 

But  I apprehend,  that  this  remedy  does  not  go  to  the  whole 
of  the  obje&ion,  and  that  many  ablurdities  in  laying  out 
grounds  would  have  no  bad  effieft  in  a picture.  The  necef- 
fity  of  a number  of  deviations  from  a rule  mud  make  that 
rule  pernicious,  without  a firing  of  exceptions  infeparably 
annexed  to  it. 

f Mr.  Knight,  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  text,  has 
inferted  fome  additional  lines  in  the  firfi  book  of  the  Land- 
fcapc  at  ver.  257.  He  differs  indeed  from  myfelf,  in  choofing 
to  di  mini  111  the  effeft  of  his  own  forcible  obfervation. 

X This  is  one  of  the  few  points  adverted  to  in  this  revifal, 
which  Mr.  Price’s  Letter  meets.  Inftead  of  combating  the 
objection,  he  fairly  admits  it  to  be  true.  All  that  he  adds  to 
palliate  it,  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  here  ad- 
duced. I don’t  deny  the  ‘ affinity  between  painting  and  gar- 
‘ dcning,’  but  obje£t  to  fetting  up  pictures  for  perfett  models.  A 
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reprefented  by  the  painter  from  the  flation , 
whence  they  fhould  be  principally  confi- 
dered  by  a landfcape-gardener.  So  that 
this  inftrudtor  leaves  the  pupil  mod  in  the 
lurch,  where  afiiftance  is  moftly  required. 
Such  fcenes  indeed  are  feldom  attempted 
by  painters : when  they  do  attempt  them, 
they  become,  inftead  of  guides  to  gardeners, 
their  arrant  deceivers. 

No  infignificant  minutiae  are  here  op- 
pofed  to  Mr.  Price’s  doctrine.  My  objec- 
tions to  it  are  few  in  number,  but  widely 
comprehenfive.  They  convince  me,  that 
an  embellifher  of  grounds  fhould  look  to 
pictures  as  to  a fubordinate  ftudy.  This 
“ ftandard  of  an  higher  kind”  feems  nearly 
reduced  to  a level  with  Harlequin’s  much- 
extolled  horfe : 

model  that  mull  be  departed  from  by  thofe  that  are  to  copy 
it,  is  neceflarily  a model  no  longer.  This  is  plain  truth  : and 
all  that  can  be  faid  about  it }from  the  point,  will  never  make 
it  othenvife. 


One 


One  fault  he  had---a  fault  indeed  ! 

And  what  was  that  ? the  horfe  was  dead . 

Prior’s  Alma, 

'Regarding  pidtures  only  as  a Jludy  makes 
the  reference  to  Shakefpeare  fufficiently  ap- 
pofite  : of  the  copiers  of  Shakespeare  I 
gave  an  opinion  long  ago  in  the  mifcella- 
neous  remarks  of  the  Eday ; and  Church- 
ill pointedly  derides 

Whom  Fielding’s  humour  led  aftray. 

And  indeed,  whatever  general  advantages 
may  accrue  to  exhibiters  of  nature  from 
hints  in  Claude  and  Shakefpeare,  it  lhould 
feem,  that  thefe  great  matters  themfelves 
were  the  more  fuccefsful,  for  having  had 
no  fuch  models  to  look  to. 

In  p.  9 are  reprobated  46  the  clumps,  the 
“ belts,  the  made  water,  and  the  eternal 
*4  fmoothnefs  and  famenefs  of  a finished 
place.”  I have  no  doubt,  but  that  I per- 
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feclly  agree  with  Mr.  Price’s  meaning,  and 
had  partly  laid  the  fame  thing  in  print  27 
years  ago.  My  objection  to  the  cenfure  is 
the  wording  it : from  which  I conceive  it 
might  be  conftrued  into  an  ablolute  prohi- 
bition of  gardening---efpecially  by  thole, 
who  have  formed  their  idea  of  a clump  from 
its  definition  in  ‘ Observations Mr.  Price 
explains  what  he  means  by  clump  200 
pages  after;  and,  as  his  explanation  makes 
it  more  limited  than  it  is  in  general  under- 
ftood,  his  readers  could  never  guefs  its 
meaning  here.  The  total  exclufion  of 
clumps  (in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word) 
would,  according  to  my  opinion,  tend  to 
fubftitute  in  their  room,  what  Mr.  Price 
might  properly  ftyle  “ crincum  crancums 
For  during  the  infancy  of  plantations  com- 
pablnefs  is  neceffary  to  their  thriving;  and, 
when  dole  and  compad,  if  their  outline  is 
not  eafily  rounded,  they  exhibit  a hideous 

mul- 
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multiplicity  of  nooks  and  angles.  *Here 
I can’t  help  mentioning  a difficulty,  which 
profeffors  lie  under  for  the  credit  of  their 
works,  where  new  plantations  are  requifite. 
They  ought  frequently  to  plant  fuch 
clumps,  as  may  eafily  be  reduced  by  de- 
grees into  wild  and  irregular  groups.  This 
redu6tion  is  generally  left  to  proprietors, 
who  as  generally  negle6t  it,  or  perform  it 
injudicioufly,  and  whofe  errors  are  as  gene- 
rally afcribed  to  the  firft  planner. 

Under  article  Southcote  I have  chimed 
in  with  Mr.  Price  about  belts.  That  he  is 

* I obferve,  that  Mr.  Repton  (in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Price)  has  faid  nearly  the  fame  thing  with  myfelf.  Yet  I 
imagine,  he  will  not  be  difplealed  at  my  letting  my  own  re- 
mark continue  unexpunged.  It  Ihews  a concurrence  of  ob- 
fervation  with  himfelf,  in  one,  who  has  ftudied  gardening  all 
his  life-time,  and  never  was  partial  to  mechanical  ground- 
workers.  But  I would  advife  Mr.  Repton,  not  to  take 
fuch  a mill-ftone  about  his  own  neck,  as  a vindication  of 
Brown’s  clumps.  Let  him  turn  back  to  the  article  under 
that  artift’s  name,  and  fee  what  I have  vouched  for  truth  of 
the  clumps  at  Latimers. 


not 
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not  difgufted  with  every  piece  of  made-wa- 
ter is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of  his  Ef- 
fay  ; but  his  readers  have  240  pages  to  go 
through,  before  they  difcover  it.  They  muft 
travel  almoft  as  far  to  find  (p.  241)  that 
he  deems  fmoothnefs  a charaeteriftic  beauty 
in  a lawn.  Can  it  be  expe6ted  of  readers, 
that,  in  order  to  underhand  a paragraph 
towards  the  beginning  of  a book,  they 
lliould  (of  themfelves)  fearch  the  latter  end 
of  it,  for  fuch  explanations  of  the  palTage 
as  may  chance  to  be  fcattered  there  ? 

Though  I cannot  agree  to  fetting  up 
painted  landfcapes  as  the  only  models  for 
profefiors  of  a different  art,  yet  I muft  al- 
low, that  an  excellent  ufe  is  made  of  one  of 
Claude’s  pictures,  to  exemplify  the  falfe 
tafte  of  conceited  ground-workers.  Claude 
is  pitched  upon  (p.  1 1)  “ as  the  moft  orna- 
mented of  all  the  great  mafters,”  and  per- 
haps the  only  one  (for  that  reafon)  fit  to  be 

brought 
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brought  into  the  companion.  Elfe  I had 
rather  have  found  the  quiet  and  romantic 
fcenes  of  Gafpar*  recommended  for  rural 
defigns,  than  the  richer  compofitions  of 
Claude.  Claude’s  merit,  as  a painter,  is 
indubitably  confummate : but  is  the  fame 
preference  due  to  his  mere  fele6tions  of 
fcenery,  confidered  in  themfelves  ? 

Or  by  his  foftning  pencil  fhewn 

Affume  they  beauties,  not  their  own  ? 

Shenstone. 

1 freely  declare,  that  very  few  of  Claude’s 
pidtures  (even  of  his  beft-chofen  fubjedts) 
ever  excited  in  myfelf  an  ardent  defire  of 
being  tranfported  to  the  fpots,  from  which 
they  were  taken.  They  always  feemed  to 
me  rather  wonderful  combinations  of  ob- 
jects by  an  effort  of  genius,  than  what  were 


* Mr.  Price’s  Letter , p.  86,  feems  partly  to  accord  with 
this  idea. 

likely 
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likely  to  have  exifted  together  anywhere  in 
reality. 

The  fecond  chapter  contains  a very  per- 
tinent defcription  of  intricacy,  and  has 
made  me  fupprefs  an  intended  remark  of 
my  own-one  part  of  which  not  feeing  fore- 
ftalled,  I will  here  infert  it.  To  intricacy 
I would  refer  that  moft  engaging  feature  of 
landfcape---a  portion  of  lawn  on  the  Hope 
of  a hill,  peeping  above  wood,  and  every 
way  enclofed  by  it.  Beauties  of  this  kind 
appear  to  be  by  no  means  unfrequent  in 
the  grounds  of  Norbury. 

In  the  third  chapter  commences  the  dif- 
quifition  on  the  Piffurefque,  and  the  depu- 
tation with  Mr.  Gilpin.  From  this  place 
to  the  end  of  the  fil'd;  part,  the  principles 
of  improvement  are  fo  entangled  with  the 
philofophical  enquiry,  that  I fhall  not  en- 
deavour to  extricate  them.  I was  the  lefs 
inclined  to  examine  this  part  of  the  book, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  proceeds  on  an  hypothecs  I am 
by  no  means  convinced  of.  It  pre-fuppofes 
our  ideas  of  fublime  and  beautiful  to  be 
clearly  fettled.  I have  heard  indeed,  that 
the  well-known  Enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
thefe  ideas  was  in  higheft  eftimation  with 
the  deep  philofophers  of  France.  It  may 
podibly  have  its  advocates  too  in  fome 
fafhionable  circles,  where  the  merit  of  a 
book  depends  on  the  circumftance  of  its 
author’s  being  fafhionable.  Reafons  of  this 
fort  are  far  too  ponderous  to  be  removed  by 
refutation.  But  the  majority  of  thinking 
and  learned  men,  whom  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  converfe  with  on  fuch  fubjedts,  are  as 
well  perfuaded  of  terror' s being  the  caufe 
of  fublime , as  that  Tenterden  fteeple  is  of 
Goodwin  fands.  Neither  can  they  compre- 
hend, why  beauty’s  component  parts  are 
rejected  as  fuch , merely  becaufe  no  one  of 
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them  fingly  can  always  conftitute  it.  Then 
they  find  (in  their  head)  a definition  made 
up  of  indefinites. 

Beauty  is  fomething,  nothing  he’ll  exprefs : 
Keep  its  ingredients  out  of  mind,  and  guefs. 

Of  the  fecond  part- --the  two  firft  chapters 
have  been  commented  on  in  various  places, 
as  occafion  required.  The  third  chapter 
ftrikes  me  (I  own)  as  unfinifhed;  but  being 
publifhed,  has  a pafl'age  or  two,  that  call 
for  notice.  The  chief  of  them  is  this, 
p.  252  : “ A piece  of  fiill  water  with  fiuch 
“ a thin  grafly  edge  looks  like  a tempo- 
“ rary  overflowing.  To  give  the  whole  a 
“ character  of  age,  of  permanency,  andca- 
“ pacity,  it  requires  fome  height,  fome  de- 
“ gree  of  abruptnefs  in  part  of  the  banks--- 
“ fome  appearance  of  having  been  gradu- 
<c  ally  worn  and  undermined  by  the  affion 

“ of 
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“ of  the  water.” what ! of  the flill  water  ? 

yet  fo  it  is  hated  to  be.  To  take  the  fen- 
tence  in  order.  Finding  no  antecedent  to 
fuch , I can  underhand  by  thin  graflfy  edge 
nothing  elfe  than  a margin.  While  the 
margin  appears  at  all  above  the  water,  it 
precludes  the  idea  of  an  ou^r-flowing ; and 
the  hranger  who  fhould  “ fuppofe,  that  the 
“ flood  would  go  off”  would  be  Horace’s 
ruflic : 

Ruflicus  expe£fat,  dum  defluat  amnis. 

The  overflowing  then  is  reduced  to  mere 
fulnefs.  If  this  is  a fault  in  a river,  how 
improperly  does  the  Spirit  in  Milton’s 
Comus  apohrophize  Sabrina ! 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  mifs 
From  a thoufand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  fnowy  hills ! 
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Nor  was  Claubian  lefs  out  in  faying 

Vivo  de  pumice  fontes 
Rofcida  mobilibus  lambebant  gramma  rivis. 

De  Raptu  Prof.  L.  2.  v.  103. 

Rock-born  fprings 

Made  their  fwift  riv’lets  kifs  the  dewy  graft* ** 

I will  not  pay  fo  bad  a compliment  to  Mr. 
Price’s  tafte,  as  to  argue  about  the  figns  of 
hemg  worn  in  the  banks,  when  the  water 
rifes  to  the  upper  edge  of  them.  I will  only 
afk,  whether  Nature  is  a more  pleafing  ob- 
ject in  a dwindled  and  fhrivelled  condition, 
than  when  her  vigour  “is  as  great,  her 
“ beauty  as  frefh,  and  her  looks  as  charm- 
“ ing,  as  if  lhe  newly  came  out  of  the 
“ forming  hands  of  her  Creator  ?”  -j- 
The  hint  in  p.  254  for  breaking  the 

* See  all'o,  to  the  fame  point,  Englifh  Garden,  b.  3. 
ver.  41$. 

f Lord  Shaftefbury’s  moralifts,  part  3.  fee.  1. 
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curves  in  the  lines  of  rivers  lliews  the  writer 
a perfedt  mailer  of  the  fubjedl.  His  pre- 
cept is  the  better  for  being  but  a hint.  Ir- 
regularities are  not  to  be  falhioned  by  rules ; 
they  mult  be  created  by  fallies  of  genius.  I 
am  not  equally  pleafed  with  the  literal  ar- 
gument (p.  256)  againft  Jheets  of  water. 
Strong  contrails  may  fometimes  be  pro- 
duced by  them ; more  efpecially  (as  in 
Collins’s  Ode  to  'Evening) 

where  fome  Jheety  lake 
Cheers  the  lone  heath. 


Here  I conclude  my  revifal  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  EJfay  on  Piffurefque.  But  an  opi- 
nion feems  to  run  through  it,  which  I hold 
myfelf  bound  to  declare  my  dilfent  from. 
The  opinion  I mean  is  ‘ that  none  fhould 
‘ prefume  to  garden,  who  have  no  pre- 
‘ vious  knowledge  of  painting.’  The  gar- 
dening maxims  in  Mr.  Price’s  Effay  inti- 
mately 
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mately  accord  with  Shenst one’s  praddice; 
yet  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  there.  I 
can  conceive  but  the  following  reafon  for 
this  omifhon.  No  fuch  anecdote  has  been 
recorded  of  Shenstone,  as  is  there  related 
of  Hamilton.  -Then  Shenstone’s  merit 
in  defign  fully  refutes  this  fuppofed  opinion 
— -unlefs  all  his  admirers  are  mere  dupes  of 
illufion,  for  giving  way  to  the  impulfe  of 
pleafure  excited  by  his  feenes,  when  they 
fhould  firft  have  enquired,  whether  Shenftone 
was  a proficient  in  painting.  If  Hamilton 
by  ftudying  piddures  improved  his  real  land- 
fcapes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was 
previoujly  a gardener.  His  thoughts  were 
engaged  by  their  favourite  purfuit,  which 
faved  them  from  being  cramped  and  viti- 
ated by  painting  prejudices.  “ A narrow 
“ pedantic  manner  of  confidering  all  ob- 
“ jedds”  (as  Mr.  Price,  p.  3,  exprefies  it) 
is  what  very  few,  when  thoroughly  attached 
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to  any  profefiion,  are  quite  exempt  from. 
And  to  make  picture-bigots  the  foie  comp- 
trollers of  gardening  would  be  molt  infuf- 
ferable.  In  vain  fhall  we  have  refcued  the 
captive  from  her  flavifh  fubjedtion  to  Ar- 
chitecture, if  fhe  is  to  be  furrendered  up  to 
another  domineering  tafk-miftrefs,  nearly 
as  unfounded  in  her  pretenfions.  It  would 
be  ftrange  indeed,  if  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  rural-fcenery  could  only  be  known 
by  ftudying  particular  parts  of  it,  and  that 
too  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  imitating 
them  by  a particular  art— to  the  limited  ef- 
ficacy of  which  art  each  feledtion  muft  be 
fubfervient,  and  the  reprefentation  of  it  al- 
ways feen,  as  from  an  identical  point,  and 
by  the  hood-winkt.  He,  that  very  pro- 
perly exclaims  againft  tethering  a fpedta- 
tor  with  a belt,  would  make  nothing  of  fix- 
ing him  like  a ftatue.  The  powers  of  ge- 
nius, extenfively  diftributed,  will  never  fub- 
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mit  to  having  any  prohibitory  reftri£tion 
impofed  upon  them;  nor  ever  be  brought 
to  entertain  an  undue  deference  for  the  in- 
tolerant mis-claim  of  pi£torial  ufurpation. 

’Tis  Nature  only  gives  exclufive  right 
To  relifh  her  fupreme  delight; 

She,  where  die  pleafes,  kind  or  coy, 

Who  furnifhes  the  feene,  and  forms  us  to 
enjoy.  Shenstone. 

A reformation  in  the  too  ufual,  though 
not  general,  practice  of  modern  improvers 
is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  widied,  if  only 
in  abatement  of  proprietary  vanity.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Price’s  mode  of  promoting  this 
end  is  adapted  to  enfure  fuccefs,  the  refult 
muff  difeover.  I lhould  have  thought  it 
more  conducive  to  his  laudable  intent,  to 
have  taken  every  opportunity  of  exprefsly 
qualifying  every  one  of  his  cenfures,  that 
needed  it.  The  manifeftation  of  candour 
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is  a powerful  argument  to  convince  by. 
When  readers,  who  would  willingly  embel- 
lifh  their  grounds,  meet  with  the  oil  of  en- 
couragement diftilled  in  fcanty  drops,  and 
foon  wafhed  away  again  with  a torrent  of  re- 
probation, they  are  moft  likely  to  be  abfolutely 
deterred  from  attempting  anything  of  the 
kind.  Thus  the  poor  rural  proprietor,  un- 
der an  implied  interdidtion  for  not  being 
initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  pencil,  feels 
himfelf  diflieartened  from  the  profecution 
of  a beneficial  and  civilizing  amufement: 
he  is  almoft  rendered, 

like  our  firft  wretched  father, 
When  from  his  blifsful  garden  he  was  driven. 


Then  with  the  cheerlefs  partner  of  his  woe, 
He  turn’d  him  to  the  world,  that  lay  below; 
There,  for  his  Eden’s  happy  plains,  beheld 
A barren,  wild,  uncomfortable  field. 

Rowe’s  Lady  Jane  Gray. 
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Nunc  eft  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulfanda  tellus  ; 

nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  Deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  fodales. 


Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum 
Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas, 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat. 


Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum : 


quidlibet 


PARAPHRASED  UPON  EARL  HOWE’S  VICTORY 
OF  JUNE  i ft,  1794. 

Now  may  true  Britons  quaff  their  bowls, 
Now  freely  ufe  the  bounding  dance, 

In  fpite  of  Envy’s  furious  fhoals, 

And  all  the  raging  Pow’rs  of  France; 
Now,  hearty  comrades,  o’er  fecurer  coafts 
At  board  convivial  thank  the  God  of  hofts. 

Timelefs  had  feaft-rites  been  before, 
Whilft  Gaul  with  gafconading  throat 
So  madly  menac’d  Britain’s  lhore 
As  if  to  ruin’s  prey  devote, 

Nay  hurl’d  deftrudtion  at  fair  Freedom’s  pile 
Fixt  on  broad  bafe,  deep-rooted  as  her  Ifle. 

What  blood-lfain’d  droves  lliock  mortal 
view  ! 

Yet  boaft  themfelves  of  human  race : 
An  impious,  mind-diftemper’d  crew, 
Nature’s  foul  blot,  and  Man’s  difgrace: 
e e 2 Swoln 
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quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortunaque  duloi 
Ebria. 

Sed  minuit  furorem  „ 
Vix  una  fofpes  navis  ab  ignibus,  _ 
Mentcmque  lymphatam  Mareotico 
Redcgit  in  vcros  timores 
C as  far,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Rcmis  adurgcns  (accipitcr  velut 
Mollcs  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
./Emoniae)  daret  ut  catenis 
Fatale  m on  drum. 
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Swoln  with  all-licens’d  hopes  abroad  they 
roam,  . 

Intoxicate  with  fpoils  of  pillag’d  home. 

Their  captur’d  and  their  fhatter’d  fleet 
Shall  make  thefe  deathful  monfters 
bow,  * 

Cool’d  of  Loire’s  drink’s  delirious  heat 
By  terrors  of  the  fire  of  Howe, 

Who  with  lefs  ftrength,  compenfated  in 
(kill, 

Bids  Britifh  valour  its  great  end  fulfil. 

As  hawk’s,  or  hunter’s  ardent  courfe 
Sweeps  with  fwift  ravage  air,  or  plain, 

Howe’s  burfts  of  rapid  vollied  force 
From  giant-navy  free  the  main  : 
Loudly  his  Country’s  fhouts  in  one  accord 
All  hail  the  Mighty  Victor,  Mighty 
Lord.  *)- 

* This  prediction,  as  far  as  concerned  its  principal  objeCts 
(Robefpiere  and  his  accomplices)  was  foon  verified. 

t Thefe  four  words  are  taken  from  Gray’s  Ode  on  the 
Bards. 


VERSES  ADDREST  TO  GEORGIANA  DOWAGER 
COUNTESS  SPENCER,  AS  ACCOMPANYING  A 
COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
COUNTESS. 


Thou,  by  whofe  converfe  at  our  youthlieft 
age 

Grac’d  was  the  boy,  (feafon  I ftill  adore. 
Through  rooted  mem’ry  of  thy  Father  fage, 
Patron  of  elegance  and  virtue’s  lore) 

Look  on  this  effort  of  that  early  friend 
To  trace  fair  Nature  in  her  faireft  drefs  ; 
Yet  O ! may  thy  known  candour  con- 
defcend 

Thy  quicknefs  of  difcernment  to  reprefsl 
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Nor  marvel,  I lliould  treat  of  blifsful  fcenes 
When  defolation  racks  the  world  around ; 
Safe  is  each  rural  haunt  midft  druid  greens 
Scatter’d  o’er  Britain’s  venerated  ground  : 

For  George  with  care  paternal  guards  his 
realm, 

While  Spencer’s  adfive  pow’rs  rule  its  vaft 
nautic  helm. 


WRITTEN  JULY,  1795. 
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